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STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
Our artist has given us here an accurate repre- 


sentation of this well known bu lling at the time | 


of the adjournment of the State Legislature, af 
* ter a long session. 
the Commonw~alth is represented as about to de- 


State, far and near. They are a motley crowd, 


posed of mechanics, farmers, merchants and pro- 
fessional me.1; some with strong and powerful 
intellects, good debaters and acknowl dged ora- 
tors, and others with not spunk enough in their 


The assembled wisdom of | composition to say their souls are their own. 


village curate. Strange elements go to make 


up the legislative assembly of the old Bay State. 
—But this is only a part of the story told by our 
picture. Let the discriminating reader decypher 
it for himself, while we jog his perceptions by 


, referring to the noble building that forms the 


| Hard fisted democracy and white kid aristocracy | 
part for their several homes in the interior of the | are here commingled, the town bred lawyer and | 
| the country bumpkiu, the city broker and the 


a heterogeneous compound of humanity, com- 


background of the scene. The State House, it- 
self, is a cherished object in the hearts of Bos- 
tonians. It is a landmark in most of our mem- 
ories from childhood to the present time. Tow- 


ering above the entire city in its terrace form, it 
is a bold and prominent landmark at sea also, 
and caps the city with a crown of noble archi- 
tectural beauty, as seen by a bird's eve view giv- 
en in the imprint upon the first page of our 
paper. Of late its grounds have been much 
beautified and improved by a couple of elegant 
fountains, whose pearly jets enhance the attrac- 
tions of the surrounding scene. 


JHE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
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QD Coe Story of the 


Olden Cimes 
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[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


( APE de la Hague, 


opposite which the 
ship of the earl 
lay, scarcely in 
motion for want 
of wind, has two 
horns, and in the 
bay between them 
lies the town of 
Cherbourg. This 
port was in full 
sight, not two 
leagues distant 
from the ship,— 
while astern and 
ahead, but a league to leeward, lay the two 
capes. To the northward the faint blue line 
of the coast of Sussex and the Isle of Wight 
were visible, forty miles off. A little astern, 
and about seven miles distant, was the larger 
ship, the Leviathan, coming down on the wind, 
and steering as if running quietly for Cher- 
bourg. Forward of the beam, in the nor- 
thern board, also was to be seen the other 
ship, steering also for Cherbourg, though as this 
was a French port, there was no probability of 
their being bound there; but as the Prince 
Charles lay directly in the track to the port, 
this vessel was very clearly the object at which 
they were aiming. There were some half a 
score of small craft in sight, and far distant two 
or three English fishing boats. 

The men at length had their supper, and the 
officers also, so that the after cabins, with the 
bulkheads removed, were soon turned into open 
decks with men at the guns. At length, about 
four o’clock, the Leviathan came so near as to 
show her ports to the naked eyes of the men on 
the channel cruiser ; but the wind had got ahead 
of her, and Red Hand was able to manage his 
vessel under motion with a five knot breeze. 

The ship which was coming from the coast of 
England, was now near enough for her guns to 
be counted; but instead of keeping on for the 
Prince Charles, she suddenly hauled her wind 
and'stood six or seven points eastward. 

“That is a new manceuvre,” exclaimed Red 
Hand, as he saw it; and catching up his glass, 
he directed it towards her. “ She is in chase of 
a fishing smack!” he cried. “I see the smack 
about two miles ahead of her to the south, and 
evidently flying from her. They are wetting her 
sails and using their oars. There must be some- 
thing more than usual in the wind, for a frigate 
to turn out of her course to chase a fishing ves- 
sel! Crowd every stitch of canvass upon the 
ship, sir!” he ordered, in tones of unusual anima- 
tion. 


“The smack is making for the French coast 
as fast as she can make speed,” said the quarter- 
master, with his eye to his glass. 

The whole attention of every one on board 
the cruiser was now directed to the frigate and 
the fugitive fishing smack. If there had been 
any doubt in the minds of any one 9s to the ob- 
ject which had turned the English vessel from 
her course, it was now removed by her firing at 
long shot at the escaping little craft. 

“ Crowd on all! every yard of sail!” shouted 
the earl. “We must cut the frigateoff from her 
chase. Ten to one, there issome one of the 
prince’s friends in her, and the glass of the cap- 
tain of the frigate has detected him.” 

All on board was now intense enthusiasm.— 


| Every nautical art was brought into use to in- 
crease the ship’s velocity, and enable her to cut 
off the fishing smack. The latter had full five 
miles yet to sail before she could reach the 
French shore. She was aiming for the little 
fishing port of Feschamps, beyond the cape. On 
her starboard quarter, not two and a half miles 
distant, and pressing all canvass after, and firing 
at intervals, was the frigate we have spoken of, 
and from the rapidity with which she gained on 
her, there was every prospect of her capturing 
the prize for which she seemed to be straining 
all her nerve. 

The cruiser Prince Charles was about a mile 
and a half from the fishing smack, and so had a 
mile advantage of the frigate for cutting her off; 
yet, as she had to run all this distance to inter- 
pose herself between them, it was feared by 
Red Hand that the smack might be destroyed 
by the shot of the frigate. He therefore, as soon 
as he came within range, opened his larboard 
battery upon her in the most spirited cannonade. 
This, as he expected, drew the fire of the frigate 
upon him, but she did not cease to crowd sail in 
chase of the boat, nor to send balls after her from 
one of her bow chasers. 

“TI will soon put an end to this double game,” 
said the earl; and bringing his ship into the 
wind, he opened broadside after broadside upon 
her so effectually, that she had enough to do to 
take care of herself and return it. In the midst 
of the battle, which every moment grew hotter, 
Edward, who had kept his eye upon tho smack 
with the telescope, exclaimed : 

“She has been hit, my lord, and the fishermen 
are trying to keep her from sinking. But ho! 
my lord!. There is the woman we saw, who has 
thrown off her gown, and now is working in a 
man’s dress. It is a man, my lord !” 

“Then, by the mass! it must be a disguised 
exile. Let me see!” 

The earl took the glass and levelled it at the 
boat, which had her mainmast shot away, and 
which was filling fast with water. 

“ You are right. There are five men now, and 
nowoman! That wasa disguise. How know 
we but the fortunes of England are in that sink- 
ing boat! Square away the yards!” he shout- 
ed, “ and let us go to the succor of the boat, so 
that if there be any one in her of note, we can 
give himaid. Keep your batteries playing live- 
ly, my lords,” he called to his officers. “We 
have knocked the frigate’s quarter railing to 
pieces, and crippled her foremast; but she is 
doing her best to come up with the sinking 
smack. But we will be ahead of her !” 

Red Hand now took a position on the bow of 
his ship, and earnestly kept his glass upon the 
smack. Both vessels were now about half a 
mile distant from each other and from the fish- 
ing boat, and drawing nearer under constant 
firing, to the pointat which both aimed. 

“Itis the prince!” shouted one of the officers, 
who had been for some moments looking at the 
smack, which, having been cleared from water, 
the persons in it were once more pulling towards 
the French coast. 

“Who? where?” demanded Red Hand, to 
whom he stood near on the bows. 

“The man at the smack’s helm, steering — 
Look well, my lord! He has his hat: off, and 
I can clearly distinguish his features, and his 
long black hair, and his very figure and air too.” 


it a moment, and then cried, with emotion : 
“Itishe! Itis the prince! We must save 


The earl took the spy-glass. He looked through - 


him! Blow this infernal frigate out of the wa- 
ter! Double shot your guns,my men! The 
prince! our king! is in yonder sinking bark, 
trying to escape for his life and crown! Fire 
red hot shot! Make your iron throated guns 
roar! Scehow the frigate gains! Blow her 
into the air, or they will seize our king from our 
very grasp!” 

The ship reeled, and seemed tent ih every 
seam by the terrible discharge of the whole of 
her broadside at once into the frigate at scarcely 
musket shot range. The iron storm that rushed 
through the air seemed to be obedient to the 
fierce mandate of the chief. One of the red hot 
shot must have penetrated to the magazine, 
for scarcely had the roar of the discharge ceased, 
when it was followed by an explosion more ap- 
palling than human ears ever heard. The very 
surface of the water vibrated and swang from 
side to side, and the whole heavens seemed rent, 
while spars, bodies and limbs of men, and even 
cannon flew through the air, which was filled 
with shrieks and groans of anguish too horrible 
for description. 

Every man on beard the cruiser stood petri- 
fied and amazed. Not a word was spoken, not 
a gun fired, not a foot was moved for fulla min- 
ute, till the last fragment had fallen into the sea, 
and the ruined ship, with a painful lurch, de- 
scended, a huge coffin of dead and dying, be 
neath the surface of the sea. 

“That was the most fearful thing I ever wit- 
nessed,” said Red Hand, who was the first to 
break silence. “ But it is the fate of war. Come, 
men! Do not stand stupified! It has saved 
our prince! Behold the royal Charles himself 
standing at the helm and steering that fishing 
smack yonder. Inafew minutes we shall have 
him safe on board! His life is cheaply pur- 
chased by the five hundred disloyal lives that 
have now just been sacrificed to his safety.” 

We will now return to the smack, on board 
which we left the prince asleep, while Guilford, 
at the helm, was guiding his little vessel with 
skill and speed across the channel. At one 
period both the nobles laid down in the bottom 
of the boat and slept also; so that the smack 
was for several hours wholly-under the eye of 
Guilford and Robin. Not long after the two 
noblemen had fallen into repose, a small trading 
lugger passed them, standing towards the Sus- 
sex coast. Its owner was well known to be a 
smuggler, and Guilford, though he knew him 
well, ashe belonged to Brighthelmstone, had 
never any intercourse with him. This man 
steered his lugger a little out of her course, in 
order to pass close to the smack, which Guilford 
perceiving, tried to prevent; for he did not wish 
to have the two fugitives who were lying in the 
bottom of his little vessel, asleep, discovered by 
him. The lugger, however, kept away for him, 
and came close under his bows. 

“ Hilloh, master Guilford!” he hailed; “what 
luck to-day? Methinks you keep well over to the 
French coast, when at this tide thou shouldst 
know thou wilt find the fish plentiest off the Isle 
of Wight.” , 

“ How dost thou know but that I am bound 
thou hast been, to France, to get a cargo of 
French brandies ?” replied Guilford, in no good 
humor. 

“Ah, by my head, it would be an honest 
errand; ay, an honester one, may be,” added the 
man, standing up and stretching his long neck 
to leok over into the smack, for he had brought 
his lugger almost dead into the wind’s eye as he 
was talking; “honester than smuggling over 
king’s men. I seethouhast apair! Rare birds, 
my lad. How many golden louis dost this day's 
fishing bring thee ?” 

“ Go thou and mind thy own business, man,” 
responded Robin. 

“That will I, and thine too,” responded the 
man, with an evil light in his eyes. “It will be 


hardly safe for thes to land foot again on Sumpex: 


shore, if I get there afore ye.” 

With these words of menace he let his main 
sheet fly, and before the wind went on his way 
towards the English shore. 

“That man will do as he says, Robin! It 
will be hardly safe for either you orI to go 
back at present.” 

“That it wont, Guilford. But I hope no 
harm will come upon Anne and thy mother.” 

“No,” answered Guilford, thoughtfully, “ they 
will searcely dare harm them for our acts. Let 


“Tt is but a poor courage, Robin, that is ever 
looking on the dark side. What we wish and 
believe will almost always come to pass. Let 


us believe and hope all will be safe with those 
we love.” 

“ How unlucky we should fall in with that 
bad man, Guilford !” 

“It is all for the best.” 

“I wish I could think about things as quietly 
as you do. But the fellow can’t do us any harm, 
for we shall get the prince across before any one 
can be sent after us.” 

“ Yes, [hope so. Ifhe should fall in with any 
of the channel watch-ships, which we have so 
fortunately eluded, he will give information, and 
we shall be pursued. Butas we are half way 
across the channel, I have little fear.” 

“T don’t like the looks of the ship astern,” said 
Robin. “She has ports,.1 am sure.” 

“T can’t well make her out, but she can hardly 
netice us; and besides, she can’t be in chase of 
us, for she came from the Portsmouth direction.” 

Guilford, however, was in the wrong, for once 
The frigate was a guarda coasta, and had been 
all the day overhwuling fishing boats and ex- 
amining them, and had seen the smack with 
other beats. some time before. But being spoken 
by the lugger, the skipper of which pointed out 
the fishing vessel, then a league ahead of the 
ship, ae heaving two fugitives on board, the 
frigate rewarded the man for his information 
and crowded on all sail in chase. 

When she had been running on this course 
some half an hour, the captain of the frigate 
made out Red Hand’s vessel, and recognized 
the ship. Upon making known who she was, 
his officers were by no means anxious to come 
in collision with the formidable captain, and 
proposed that the course of the frigate should be 
changed. To this, however, the commander 
firmly objected. The disastrous results of the 
chase, the reader has already seen. : 

When it began, Guilford had called up the 
prince and made known the exact danger they 
were in. Prince Charles then manifested the 
self-possession which always characterized him. 
Having closely observed the two vessels, both of 
which were standing towards him, and both of 
which he supposed to be enemies, he promptly 
gave directions for the management of their es- 
cape. By his suggestion, Guilford, Robin, and 
the two noblemen rowed with the four oars, and 
he himself took the helm, and at the same time 
kept the sails wetted by throwing water upon 
them with a long handled scoop which the smack 
carried for this purpose. 

“She gains on us, your majesty,” said Guil- 
ford, whose practised eye could note with more 
accuracy than theirs the least variation of dis- 
tance on the water. 

“ Which of the two, master Guilford?” asked 
the prince, now looking at the te astern 
and now at Red Hand’s ship, both of which 
were equally distant from the smack. 

“ Both of them I see now gain. But the ship 
to the west is, I believe, a friend, my prince!” 
suddenly exclaimed Guilford. 

“A friend! Then welcome to her! But, by 
the mace of King Cole, master Guilford, there 
is but poor chance of a fugitive like me finding 
a friend in a Cromwell ship.” 

“Ido believe, your majesty, itis the Earl 
Red Hand's channel cruiser.” 

“Earl Villiers!” cried the prince, with ani- 
mation. “The good angels grant it be. But I 
fear you are mistaken.” 

“No, my lord—I mean your majesty—” 

“Let my majesty alone, good master Gra- 
ham,” said the prince. 

“ Nay, shall I call thee my prince ?” 

“If thou wilt. Art sure of the vessel? for the 
stout earl is one of the staunchest friends I and 
England has at this dark day.” 

“T can’t be mistaken, my prince,” responded 
Guilford, with animation. “I recognize the poop 
and the castle on her bows; for I was on board 
of her only last night.” 

“True. The good stars of my house now 
aid me. Blow, sweet winds! But nay! ‘The 
same wind that giveth her to us bringeth our foe,” 

“Your majesty,” said Lord Algernon, the 
gray-bearded noble, “that must be the Earl 
Villiers, for that is not the English flag which 
he has just hoisted.” 

“It isa blue flag with a red hand in the cen- 
tre!” cried the Scottish lord, with a-kindling eye. 
It is. the earl’s ship.” 

“Then there-is hope for us yet! But there 
comes an iron ball after us,” added the prince, 
as a jet of smoke belched from the bows of the 
frigate which had the English cross flying at her 
mast head, and a shot came bounding over the 
waves, dashing the spray upon them as it whizsed 
past. 
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Another, and’a third shot followed, and then 
they beheld the ship of the earl come to the wind 
and open her cannonade. The scene to the eyes 
of the prince and all with him was so intensely 
interesting, as they gazed upon the fierce battle 
between the two ships, that fora moment they 
forgot to row. But they were reminded of their 
duty by a shot from the frigate, which struck 
their boat just forward of the beam, on the bulge 


of the bow, and cut her down to the water’s edge. 
Instantly they became aware of their peril, and 
as the boat began to fill, Guilford sprang to- 
wards the prince, and placed in his hands a 
thwart, saying that “it would buoy him up if the 
boat went down.” 

“ Thanks, my brave friend; but what will be- 
come of thee ?” said the prince, seeing that the 
two lords held the other planks. 

“T will take care of myself. If thou art saved, 
my prince, my poor life will be well offered for 
thy safety.” 

“That may not be. Can’t we save her ?” 

“ Yes, perhaps we can float, if the noble cav- 
aliers will aid to bail out with their hats.” 

“ That we will all do,” responded the prince ; 
and throwing off the gown, which till now he 
had worn, he set the example. Robin, in the 
meanwhile, tried to stop the rush of water in, 
by throwing his body into the gap, an expedient 
which was successful; for soon the little vessel 
began to rise from the flood and float with more 
buoyancy. But all their efforts were for a mo- 
ment suspended by the terrific explosion, which 
freed them from their enemy astern in the awful 
manner we have already described. 

“ Merciful heaven assoilzie their poor souls !” 
reverently ejaculated tne prince, as he saw the 
brave ship plunge headlong beneath the sea 
with its mass of life. The swell of the sea that 
followed the immersion of so large a bulk tossed 
the smack wildly about, and it required all 
their united aid to keep her from going down.— 
On all sides were seen the black heads of swim- 
mers, who were calling for aid; for at least six 
score of the crew were thrown by the explosion 
unhurt into the sea. 

“Wecannot aid thee, wretches,” said the 
prince, “for we are in a strait equal to thine. All 
our hopes depend on the present approach of the 
earl’s ship.” 

This vessel was now within five hundred 
fathoms of the smack, which could be scarcely 
kept afloat. Upon her bows stood Red Hand, 
calling out manfully to the prince : 

“Keep up heart, my royal master! A few 
seconds more and we will reach you! Down 
with the boats, but first for me!” he added. 

The warlike, castellated ship now got within 
her length of the smack, when the earl sprang 
intoa boat alongside, and pulled by a dozen 
strong arms, the next momeat had the prince’s 
hand in his, and drew him from the foundering 
fishing vessel into his own barge. Instantly he 
dropped on his knee before him, and with tears 
in his eyes kissed his hands. 

“O, my prince! my escaped, my beloved and 
royal Charles!” The air at the same time was 
rent with huzzas for Prince Charles, and for a 
few moments it seemed as if every man in the 
boats and on the ship were beside themselves.— 
Some shouted, some wept, some huzzaed, some 
danced over the decks, others embraced, and all 
was joy and glad uproar. 

Escorted by the earl, Prince Charles ascended 
the side of the ship, and then every officer 
pressed around him, knelt before him, and em- 
braced him, weeping like children. Charles 
himself could scarcely see for the emotions that 
blinded his own eyes with tears. He recognized 
this one and that one, and called them by name, 
and kissed on the cheek some of those whom he 
had once known most intimately. 

“ Now, your highness.” said Red Hand, whose 
war-worn eheeks were wet with tears of delight, 
“let me lead thee to my cabin.” 

“ Nay, not till I have presented to thee and all 
my friends the brave young man to whom I owe 
my escape from England. Where is he ?” 

The prince then lodked around for Guilford 
and also for Robin, but was told they were in 
the smack, which some Of the sailors were aiding 
them in saving from sinking. He then called to 
him to leave the boat and come on board. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A NEW DANGER—RED HAND’S DEVOTION. 
Wuewn Guilford, in obedience to the command 
of the prince, came over the ship’s side, and the 
eyes of the Earl Red Hand fell upon him, the 
_,, latter exclaimed with surprise and pleasure : 


“ What! dost thou owe thy secure flight from 
the shores of Britain to this young man, your 
majesty ?” 

“Yes; and never will Iforget my obligations 
to him. Advance, master Guilford, and let me 
present thee as my deliverer to these my noble 
ay te rood, sir Guilford!” said the earl, as 
he warmly grasped his hand, “ thou art in luck. 


Thy star is inthe ascendant. Thowart the most 
fortunate man born! Come, thou shalt tell 
me how it has been thy fortune to be of such 
service to England's king.” 

“My lord,” said Edward, who had already 
exchanged a grasp of the hand with Guilford, 
“the men in the boats wish to know if they shall 
save the poor devils who are swimming about 
the ship ?” 

“ What,” exclaimed the prince, “the wretches 
thrown into the water by the explosion of the 
frigate ?” 

“ Yes, your highness,” answered Red Hand. 

“ By all means! pick them up to a man, and 
be diligent! They are all my British subjects. 
You have room for them, my good Villiers ¢” 

“ Yes, your majesty, as prisoners,” answered 
Red Hand, with a slight cloud upon his brow. 
“But I have little favor towards the villains who 
have placed my prince’s life in jeopardy.” 

“Let that pass! We must be humane, my 
dear earl. But what ship have we standing 
down so bravely this way ?” 

“ That is a parliament war vessel, your majes- 
ty,” answered Red Hand, who had been so much 
occupied with the rescue and recertion of the 
prince as to be heedless of the approach of this 
vessel, until now she was within a league, and 
booming down upon them under all her enor- 
mous spread of canvass. 

Red Hand, having escorted the prince to his 
cabin, and ordered refreshments at once to be 
placed before him and the two noblemen, has- 
tened from his presence, and ascending the 
highest part of the stern, called Edward to his 
side. 

“Place the telescope in rest here, and let me 
have a sight at this monster, for I begin to fear 
that the prince, now that he is on board of us, 
would be safer any where else.” 

“There is great danger, my lord,” answered 
Edward. “She is certainly coming on us fast 
since we stopped to take the prince on board.” 


“Yes, that she is, and she is already train- 
ing her guns upon us. Make all sail!” he shout- 
ed, like the tones of a battle trumpet. “ Every 
man to his post! Boats, aboard! If there are 
any more men to be picked up, let the ship 
astern look after them. Cast overboard a dozen 
spars for the miserable wretches to float on! 
Sail all! We must save the prince from cap- 
ture had 

At the sound of his ringing commands all 
was activity from stem to stern. The boats 
were hoisted up, and Robin had the regret to see 
his smack, to which no repairs could be made, 
drop astern, and at length slowly disappear be- 
neath the tide. 

But all that the good ship could do, she could 
not make her way beyond reach of the Levia- 
than’s long guns, one of which was now fired 
upon her at the farthest range. The shot fell 
astern a quarter of a mile; but the second shot, 
which soon followed, dropped into the ship’s 
wake. 

“The game is up,” said the earl. “ It will not 
do for the prince to stay half an hour longer on 
board, for that ship will blow me out of the wa- 
ter, unless I can work to windward, and then it 
is doubtful if we can get away from her.” 

This was spoken to a group of officers whom 
he had called around him on the deck, while the 
prince was regaling himself with the wines and 
acceptable fare he had placed before him. 

“We are caught in this bay of Havre de 
Grace, and must either run ashore or fight.” 

“Tt would be madness, my lord, to fight such 
a ship, twice our size,” said his officers. 

“I know it. My mind is madeup. We must 
let the prince go. There is the little village of 
Feschamps under our lee, not five miles distant. 
And there flies a French fisherman straight into 
the port. Fire a gun forward, and bring the 
boat to.” 

The order was no sooner given than obeyed, 
and a small fly-sail boat with one mast, which 
was darting over the water, landward, like a 
swallow on the wing, suddenly lowering its tri- 
angular sail, waited the approach of the ship— 
In the meanwhile, the earl entered the cabin 
where the prince was at his repast with his ‘two 


“ This is a feast, my dear earl, fit to set be- 
fore a king,” said the prince, laughing. “Ihave 
not dined so well in many a day. By the rood! 
if you keep us se well here in your castle of the 
sea, we shall be induced to be long your guest.” 

“ Gladly would I have your majesty my guest 
as long as it may please you to honor my poor 
vessel with your royal presence. But I regret 
to say that I have come, your majesty, to warn 


you that you are not safe even here, though you 
are surrounded with brave hearts and loyal; but 
these may bleed for you, but they cannot protect 
you against the foc that menaces your safety.” 

“What now? Have I to fly again so soon, 
my dear earl?” said the prince, witha slight 
shade of discontent on his brow. “I was in- 
dulging the hope that for a day or two I should 
find here repose and quiet.” 

“Sol hoped, your highness. Please cast your 
eyes out of the stern window, and you will see 
one of the largest of Cromwell’s ships in chase 
of us. It will be impossible for me to cope with 
so forrnidable an antagonist; and I have come 
to beg your majesty to take refuge on board a 
French fishing vessel now alongside.” 

“T amin your hands, my dear earl and my 
lords,” answered the prince, rising. “But to 
whom am I to entrust myself?” 

“Two Frenchmen,—an old man and a boy, 
your highness.” 

“T will take with me my two trusty English 
friends, Graham and Robin; with them I shall 
feel secure.” 

Upon reaching the gangway, the prince asked 
Guilford if he would still accompany him and 
see him safely on French ground. 

Our young hero very joyfully complied with 
the prince’s wish, and at the same time with the 
prince, the two lords who had come with him, 
got into the fishing boat. Edward also made 
one of the party, laden with the pacquets with 
which the earl had entrusted him. 

“ Now farewell, my brave earl, and my lords 
and gentlemen. I hope, if any of you come to 
Paris, you will not fail to call on me; and I 
trust Heaven will one day send us all better for- 
tunes.” 

With this courteous parting speech, the prince 
raised and waved his chapeau to the officers and 
also to the men, who crowded the rigging and 
bulwarks to see him depart. The earl lingered 
on board the French boat last of all, and having 
embraced the prince, he extended his hand to 
Guilford. 

“Tsee you need no aid from me, my brave 
young friend. If the prince comes to his own, 
you will go up with him,—that I can prophesy 
without being a prophet.” 

The fishing boat was now cast off from the 
side of the ship, and Guilford, by the command 
of Prince Charles, took the helm from the old 
Norman fisherman, who all the while had re- 
garded with a sort of bewilderment this sum- 
mary disposition of his little vessel. 

“Where will you land, my prince?” asked 
Guilford, as he took the helm. 

“ What village is that in the bottom of the 
bay south of us?” 

“ Feschamps, your majesty !” 

“Good! I will land there. Wecan reach it 
in an hour, think you ?” . 

“Yes, your majesty! The wind is fair and 
free.” 

“ And so are the shot, it would seem, from 
yonder hage war ship,” responded Charles, as a 
heavy iron missile from the double-decker flew 
above their heads with an appalling roar. 

The earl, who had seen the shot pass his own 
vessel to windward, at once gallantly steered his 
ship so as to place her in line be-ween the fishing 
vessel which contained the prince and the ene- 
my; for he saw that they were directing their 
fire towards it,as if they suspected it contained 
some important personage. 

When Prince Charles saw this mancuvre, 

whereby the ship completely protected the boat 
from the double-decker’s guns, he said, with emo- 
tion : 
“ What a true heart that brave Arthur of the 
Red Hand, as men term him, has in his manly 
and loyal bosom! He is ready to receive the 
whole fire of the formidable foe to protect his 
prince. -It is worth the dangers and privations 
I have undergone for me to learn the devotion of 
my friends. Everywhere I have found trusty 
confidants, and in no instance have I been be- 
trayed.” 

The fishing boat now bounded merrily over 
the water, nearing the land each moment; but 
the sense of escape and safety was modified on 
the prince’s part by the danger in which he now 


saw the courageous earl placed. Without at- 
tempting to run away from his enemy, but only 
trying to keep his vessel as a shield to cover the 
prince’s retreat, the earl held his ship in the 
wind, and received in his hull a shower of iron 
balls that were hurled upon him from the Levia- 
than, which kept stalking on, belching forth fire 
and smoke like a moving volcano. 

At length, when the earl saw that the fishing 
vessel was beyond the reach of the double-deck- 
er’s guns, and close under tbe land, quite beyond 
all danger of capture, he proceeded to fight his 
vessel out of the dangerous situation in the best 
manner he was able. But after firing three 
broadsides, which had no effect upon the double- 
decker, which drew nearer every moment, he 
called his officers about him. 

“My lords and loyal gentlemen! You need 
not be told of the imminent peril we are in. The 
fate of our noble ship is sealed. It is impossible 
for us to save her. Our only hope for our own 
safety is to square away and run for the French 
coast, and strand her and set her on fire. We 
have saved the prince! Already he is within 
hail of the coast where he will find an asylum 
and protection. . With this let usbe content! If 
we lose our ship, we shall have the proud con- 
sciousness of knowing that we sacrificed her for 
our beloved prince’s safety. There remains now 
but a choice between captivity and the capture of 
our vessel, or her destruction by our own hands, 
and our safety on French soil. I shall, therefore, 
with your consent, give orders to steer straight 
for the land.” 

The officers all were of the earl’s mind, and 
the next moment the gallant ship, already great- 
ly crippled by the Leviathan’s heavy targeting, 
squared her yards and drove stright for the 
beach, which extended out in front of the town 
of Cherbourg. The earl would gladly have 
landed her near Feschamps, but a reef running 
out in front of that place, would have caught the 
ship half a mile before she could reach the main- 
land, while at Cherbourg they could run directly 
under the walls ofthe fort. 

The Leviathan no sooner found the ship was 
making for the land, than she came into the 
wind, and gave her first one and then another 
broadside. But through the storm of iron the 
brave ship held her way, though her spars were 
splintered, her rigging cut, her timbers wounded, 
and her scuppers running blood from her slaugh- 
tered crew. Onward she held her course, till at 
length she had only her foremast and single fore- 
sail remaining. Yet with this squared to the 
wind, she drove forward, staggering and helpless, 
while the shores of Cherbourg were thronged 
with citizens, who, by their shouts, encouraged 
those on board. The Leviathan came to about 
a mile from the town, for want of sufficient depth 
of water, and lowering a fleet of boats, sent them 
in after the ship, which could scarcely creep along 
for her wounds. But at length she struck the 
shore, and a score of boats from the land came off 
to land the crew. They were soon filled, but 
Red Hand remained last with a dozen of his men. 

“We will give them a parting salute,” he said, 
quietly. 

The guns on the larboard battery had been pre- 
viously shotted, and as the ship in grounding had 
swung beam onto land, her battery bore directly 
upon the flotilla of boats. The latter were pull- 
ing in with a perseverance and boldness that 
showed their determination to. take the ship 
though she was in a friendly port; but in those 
days the privileges of neutrality were not so sa- 
eredly regarded by nautical men as they are at 
the present day. 

When the boats of the parliament ship had 
got within half a mile, Red Hand gave the signal 
by touching off the after gun with his own hand. 
The others were discharged in rapid succession, 
and the earl, amid the smoke, after setting fire 
to his ship, left her to her fate. 

The effect of the broadside upon the advancing 
boat was prodigious ; so that it was said that 
Red Hand had slain more men in the last hour 
of his command on the channel, than in all his 
fourteen years’ cruisings. Out of nine boats, but 
three reached the Leviathan, the others having 
been destroyed by the final fire of the Royal 
Charles. 

The earl stood upon the shore and witnessed 
with a sad heart the conflagration of his fine 

ship, as in -the dusk of evening she shot up 
tongues of lurid flame to the sky, illuminating 
town and port, harbor and shore, sea and clouds 
with her brilliant flame, and night closed over a 
scene of appalling interest and excitement. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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PICTORIAL DRAWLIE ROOM COMPANION 


NATIVES OF THE VEDDAH TRIBE. 

The eastern side of Ceylon, separated from 
Kandy by a high range of mountains, is a dense, 
tropical wilderness, inhabited by the Veddahs, a 
wild race, who are supposed to be the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the island. Very little is known 
of that part of the country, and the natives are 
rarely seen. Mr. June endeavored to penetrate 
to this region from Kandy, but after cutting his 
way through the jungle to the base of the moun- 
tains, he found it impossible to cross them. The 
range was bordered by a line of sheer precipice, 
many hundred feet in hei ht, and not to be 
scaled without cifficulty anv danger. At Ba- 
dula, however, east of the mountains, Mr. June 
saw a man and boy of the tribe, who are repre- 
sented by the engraving. They were apparently 
but little in advance of the ourang-outang, their 
hodies being covered with hair from head to foot. 
They are small. in stature, and have the long 


arms peculiar to the simia tribe. They stand xs | 
low in the scale of humanity as the Bushmen of | 


South Africa. 

The Veddahs are divided into two classes— 
the village and fore:t Veddahs. The former 
dwell in communities, nd have some faint glim- 
mering of humanity. The latter ru: the 
forests and jungles, subsisting on roots and 
plants. and climbing into the branches o crevs 
to sleep. In all their habits and instincts they 
resemble animals more than en. They are 
sometimes caught by the Cingalese, and tied up 
in the villages for a show, after which they are 
suffered to run loose again. If Mr. June could 


have secured two or three of them, he might | 


have a ded greatly to Mr. Barnum’s stock of | 


curiosities. The picture by our artist is scrup2- | 


| MAN AND BOY OF THE VEEDAH TRIBE. 


lously correct. 


Za 


CAPTURING ELEPHANTS. 

Mr. Stebbings June and Mr. Nutter, of Bos- 
ton, who undertook the voyage to Ceylon, for 
the purpose of procuring elephants for Mr. Bar- 
num’s Travelling Menagerie, have furnished us 
with some curious descriptions of their adven- 
veritures in the interior of the island.. On their 
arrival at Point de Galle, early in October last, 
they were disappointed in their expectations of 
procuring tame elephants, either from the gov- 
ernment authorities or from the temples which 
own large numbers of them. They then pro- 
ceeded to Columbo, the. maritime capital of Cey- 
lon, on the western coast, and afterwards to the 
city of Kandy, in the interior, but without suc- 
ceeding in their object. Very heavy rains had 
fallen just before their arrival, and the elephants 
were required to assist in mending the roads. 
In this dilemma, theelephant seekers determined 
to go into the jungles, among the wild herds, 
and endeavor to capture a ship load of the ani- 
mals. This was considered a dangerous under- 
taking, as the rainy season had just set in, and 
the country necessary to be traversed was a 
dense tropical wilderness, with no other roads 
than the foot-paths from one native village to 
another. 


Ceylon is divided nearly into two equal parts 


| by a range of mountains running north and 


south, which divide the periodical rains, so that 
the rainy season changes from one side of the 
island to the other, and the elephants follow it. 
Mr. June captured the greatest number of his 
elephants in the norihern part of the island, near 
the town of Anarajahpoora. 

The first process towards capturing the ele- 
paants is accurately represented in the engrav- 


ing below. The natives, having ascertained the 
spots most frequented by the herds, construct in 
the neighborhood a kraul,or pen. This is shaped 
like tu: e sides of a square, having an aperture 
on the"fourth for the entrance of the elephants, 
from each ~». of which extends a long palisade. 
slanting outward> like the month of a funnel. 
The kraal is made of heavy upright posts, plant- 


Wife 


= 


| ed ata short distance from each other, and lash- 
ed together by withes. To make them more 
secure, they are stayed by slanting posts’ set 
| against them on the outside. When the kraal 
| is finished the natives surround a herd, and by 
shouts and the firing of mask ts alarm the ani- 
mals, who are urged forward towards the en- 
trance, and at last are all secured within the 


, enclosure. In capturing these animals, the na- 
| tives evince much skill and tact. Our artist has 
| thrown munch life and spirit into this scene. 

Another way of taking elephants is sometimes 
_ practised. The animal, during the heat of the 
| day, will sometimes rest himself against a tree, 
_ and take an hour’s doze with great satisfaction. 


time, to creep through the jungle till they reach 
uis very feet. Provided with a rope, the other 
nd of which is made fast to a tree, the hind leg 
of the animal is touched gently, and being very 
sensitive, he lifts his foot to shake off the sup- 
»osed fly, and a noose is instantly slipped under. 
Uhis is repeated with the other foot, and the ele- 


Some of the natives are daring enough, at this | phant, waking up, finds himself caught. 
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DRAWS ROOM COMPANTON. 


TAMING ELEPHANTS. . 

After the wild herd is driven into the hraal, 
which is instantly surrounded by natives, the 
next thing in order is the’catching and securing 
of the animals. This would be a difficult and 
dangerous piece of work, were it not for the as- 
sistance rendered by tame elephants, trained for 
the purpose. One of these animals wi!l grad- 
ually entice one of the imprisoned herd to a lit- 
tle distance from his fellows, and «ngage his 
attention by a gentle caress. He rubs his ears, 
strokes his trunk softly, and mumbles phrases of 
elephantine endearment, until the susceptible 
beast is completely beguiled by these tokens of 
affection. Presently a second tame eiephant 
comes up on the other side, and repeats the pro- 
cess until the most complete confidence is estab- 
lished. Then at the right period they dexter- 
ously twine both their trunks around the trunk 
of the victim, and hold him as in a vice. These 
elephants wear collars around their shoulders, 
to which stout ropes are fastened. While the 
trunk of the wild animal is held, two or three 
natives are busy in fastening these ropes to his 
hind legs, and he is thus incapable of moving 
either backwards or forwards, except as his lov- 
ing friends allow. He is then taken and made 
fast to a tree, where he is suffered to remain 
three or four days, without food or drink. At 
the end of this time, the tame elephants are 
brought up again, and after being secured, he is 
taken to a neighboring stream and watered. He 
is approached very cautiously at first, but in the 
course of ten days or two weeks, becomes docile 
enough to be driven at large with the tame 
beasts. 


There is no moment like the present ; not on! 
so, but, moreover, there is no moment at all, 
that is, no instant force and energy, but in the 
present. The man who will not execute his 
resolutions when they are fresh upon him can 
have no hope from them afterwards; they will 
be dissipated, lost, and perished in the hurry and 
skurry of the world, or sunk in the slough of in- 
dolence.—Self- Culture. 


TAMING WILD ELEPHANTS. 
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tinguisaes every rescutment. 


[Writzen for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ]} 
TO MISS A. PHILLIPS. 


did poweas the ar‘, I would 

colors pure an | brighs as heaven’s self! 
What can be said of voice or face, 
Of gentleness and native grace, 
In truthful sounds, thas may be new, 
To your almirers or to you? 
In far-off lands I’ve of-en heard 
Enchan*ment hang on every word ; 
The chimes of praise have loudly rung, 
Whuwre'er thy voice has said or sung. 
A‘ every accen’, every no*e, 
Tha: warbied in thy tuneful throa*, 
I ‘ve heard the shouts of fond delight, 
Tacreasing cach succeeding nigiat. 


And, not to praise thee when we hear 
Waat charms and cap:ivates the ear; 
Not to admire the enchanting art, 

Tha: so can thrill the enrap:ured heart ; 
when swee’ music wins the cause, 
To join the chorus of applause ; 

Would cold indifference impiy, 

Or envy base, or apathy. 


I see thee now in riper years, 

Rank high with thy sweet sex compeers ; 
Ob aining still the meed of praise 

From all who hear thy dulcet lays; 

In this blessed land of liberty, 

Tue public voice is still with thee. 


Some day, perchance, in music's pride, 

rank ‘poi: ‘s radiant bride; 

Sill in thy orbi: art taow seen, 

A gew of purest ray s rene; 

Like some new stranger of the skies, 

That doth in modest lustre rise ; 

Amid whose biaze thy power to shine, 

Swee- girl, proclaims tay gift divine! 
Boston, Jane, 1351. 


THE GRAVE. 

It buries every error—-overs every defect, ex- 
From its peaceful 
bosom spring none bat fond regrets and tender 
recollections. Who can look down upon ths 
ave of an enemy, and not feel a compunctions 


' throb that he should have warred with the poor 
| handful of dust that lies mouldering before him ¢ 
| —Ireing. 


COLUMBIA HOSE CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

Our artist has sketched for us here, this com- 
pany, who lately visited Boston. They numbered 
thirty-five men, and were accompanied by the 
Washington Brass Band, of Philadelphia, with 
fifteen pieces. The company was composed of 
a manly and fine looking set of men, who were 
dressed in black pants, white woollen coats, blue 
leather fire caps and hats. The officers of the 
company are, Gideon Clark, 1st Marshal, Sam- 
nel H. Freeze, 1st Assistant Marshal, and John 


tl 


: Shust-r, 2d Assistant Marshal. On their de- 
partare from our city, as they passed up Wash- 


ington Street towards the depot, they were met | 


by the Boston Artillery Company, Capt. Thomas 
| H. Evans. Capt. Evans, with that prompt po- 
, liteness and courtesy which Bostonians are ever 
| ready to extend to strangers, drew up his com- 


pany in line, and gave the Philadelphians a mil- | 


itary salute as they passed; a courtesy not often 
extended by a military company to a fire com- 
pany, but which, at this time, was well merited. 


“ SNUBBING” CHILDREN. 


Let a child ask any such questions as I have 
set down above, and the chances are that he will 
be snubbed, as they say at once, for his trouble- 
someness,—he will be rapped with a leaden 
spoon on the head, and so taught his waiting 
observances, as the tame snake was by the little 
girl whenever it was too forward to help itself 
from the bread and milk. But let him ask his 
mother on her return, Where have you been, 
and what shops did you go to, and whom did 
you see there! questions of bare unprofitable 
fact. and he will probably be fooled to the top of 
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| 
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his bent; indulged, encouraged and flattered. 
Now, this is bad and mischievous: for, observe 
the consequences of it. The child is driven to 
learn everything from books. those honest but 
unsympathizing instructers,—distasteful, and un- 
informative upon points of doubt and difficulty, 
and therefore unsatisf.ctory,—while he can never 
hope to learn anything from conversation — 
nothing that is worth the knowledge.—and so is 
barred from the most natural and easiest beyond 
comparison, and most genial method of acquisi- 
tion.— Sel/- Formation. 
Beauty—the fading rainbow’s pride.— Halleck. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Boom Companion. ] 
AUNT HEITY, 
THE VILLAGE GOSSIP: 
oR, 
THE NEW MINISTER. 


BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 


ERMAN STANWOOD, the character 

with which our tale has principally to do, 

had for a few months officiated as pastor, over 

quite a flourishing society, in the village of S—. 

Though a young man of superior talents and 

acquirements, and a faithful follower of Him, 

whose cause he had espoused, still, it was with 

many misgivings that he entered for the first 

time upon the duties of his high and holy 
calling. 

Of course there were some, as in all societies, 
who were disposed to find failings m the young 
preacher. One thought him quite too dressy, 
another alleged that he laughed and chatted 
altogether too freely with the young ladies at the 
“ sewing circle,” while a third said he carried a 
walking stick, not with the staid, solemn de- 
meanor that was becoming one in his station, 
but flourished it as spreeishly as your best city 
fop; and many other faults of like momentous 
import, which I will not stay to enumerate, lest 
I weary the patience of my reader. But though 
they did not come out openly against him, they 
were secretly dwelling upon these things, and 
magnifying each trifling omission or commission 
of their pastor, into something more reprehensi- 
ble than it really was. 

Occasionally a faint whisper of this would 
reach him, but he did not allow it long to dis- 
turb the serenity of his mind, for he enjoyed 
the secret consciousness of never having in any 
one case meaningly failed of performing his 
duty, and he knew there were many of his charge 
who appreciated his strenuous labors and inces- 
sant self-denial, and with a hopeful spirit he 
pursued the even tenor of his way, trusting that 
time would soften the acrimonious feclings that 
were indulged towards him. 

Ere the expiration of his first year, it was well 
known among the villagers that Herman Stan- 
wood had plighted his troth to Mary Maurice, 
a sweet girl of nineteen years. 

“Jt was passing strange,” so said the gossips, 
“for there was Julia Lane, who took twice as 
much interest in church affairs, and was the life 
of the sewing circle, and Ann Hart, the untiring 
“tract distributor,” who, besides, contributed 
freely to every benevolent object, and Miranda 
Grant, who wrote such beautiful sonnets on 
charity and its kindred virtues. “Iwas strange, 
very strange, that from among so many, he 
should select the young and unassuming Mary 
Maurice ; but really, there was no accounting 
for some people's oddities,” and they sagely pre- 
dicted that poor Mr. Stanwood, was about to 
“marry in haste, to repent at his leisure.” 

*T was true, Mary Maurice was just the un- 
assuming person they had styled her; there was 
more practice than poetry in her everyday life, 
and in the performance of her Christian duties 
there was no needless or ostentatious show, but 
her motto seemed to be, “ Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth.” 

She found but little time to assist in the lead- 
ing objects of the day, confined as she was at 
home by the care of her invalid mother, but to 
many of God’s suffering children she had been 
asan angelof mercy, and many a widowed 
mother’s and orphaned child’s heart had been 
made to rejoice through her instrumentality, and 
indeed, she was admirably qualified to fill the 
station to which she was looking forward. 

As time sped on, the breach between the 
young pastor and a part of his flock, instead of 
closing, seemed to widen, and so artfal had been 
the secret machinations of his enemies, that 
several of his friends had joined them, and this 
caused him unhappiness. 

Among the most zealous of his opponents, 
was Aunt Hetty, the village gossip, who.delight- 
ed in slander and news-bearing, and any affairs 
that did not relate to these, were looked upon as 
things of minor importance, as was plainly to be 
seen by the interior of her dwelling, where her 
breakfast table might be often seen standing till 
noon, and then, on her “dear Josey’s” return 
from his labor, he was obliged to content himself 
with what few cold bits he might chance te find, 
while she was going from house to house, vend- 
ing her “ little talk” by the wholesale. 

The sewing circle had met on a Saturday 


afternoon, as was their practice, and while the 
rest of the company were plying their needles, 
Mary Maurice was reading aloud to entertain 
them. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, Mary,” said 
Ann Hart, who sat by the open window, “ but I 
see the ‘village express ’—the name by which 
Aunt Hetty was familiarly known—coming 
across the street, and she is looking up as though 
she were coming here. and she has a world of 
news to tell, for her mouth is wide open.” 

“The wicked, unprincipled creature!” said 
Julia Lane, who, by the way, had had many a 
spicy chat with the gossip, but did not care to 
have it known. “ I think we had best give her to 
understand that ‘her room is much better than 
her company,’ if she comes in.” 

“ Very true,” said Mrs. Lane, looking up from 
her sewing approvingly at her daughter. “I 
think that the best thing that can be done, is for 
Miss Maurice to continue her reading without 
heeding her, and we will all be very busily en- 
gaged with our work.” 

“QO, that will be too bad !” exclaimed Eunice 
Grey, a merry, laughing-eyed girl of sixteen.— 
“TI do love to hear the dear old soul talk about 
her Josey, and what she ‘took and told him,’ 
*tis so funny ; but here she is, at the door.” 

Creak, creak, creak, came Aunt Hetty up the 
steps, and through the hall, and entering the 
room without ceremony, she threw herself upon 
the first unoceupied chair, and taking off her 
green calash, laid it upon the floor by her side, 
and with the air of one quite at home, took her 
handkerchief and commenced fanning herself 
violently, saying : 

“La me, "tis desperit warm out, if ye did but 
knowd it. O, deary, what a wicked place this 
world is, aint it?” she continued, not appearing 
to notice their evident disregard of her; “’tis 
dreadfully so, dreadfully! Trewly, the language 
of the scriptur is verified, ‘ How has the fine gold 
become dim.’ Who would a’ thought it on him ? 
I never liked him any tew well, though I wouldn't 
bleeve sich dreadful things on him, if I hadn’t a’ 
seed um with my own eyes. Trewly, wicked- 
ness stalks forth in high places. O dear, O dear, 
what are we all coming tew ?” 

Insensibly the book had fallen from Mary 
Maurice’s hand, and the greater part of the 
company’s eyes were fixed upon Aunt Hetty, as 
she swayed to and fro on her seat, occasionally 
groaning audibly. 

“I don’t know but it will be as well for you 
to ask her, mother, what it is she alludes to, for 
itis evident it is something more than common 
from her appearance,” said Julia Lane, in a 
suppressed tone. 

“ Yes. daughter, under existing circumstances, 
I think it will be,” said Mrs. Lane, with an elon- 
gated countenance. “What is it, Aunt Hetty, 
that seems to trouble you so much ?” 

“ O,the sin,” said Aunt Hetty, “the unright- 
eousness that there is on the airth : ’tis truly sur- 
prising ; but before I begin my dreadful story, 
Juley, take and git mea leetle drop o’ water, 
for I feel kind o’ fainty,” she continued, glad of 
an opportunity of tantalizing them for her cool 
reception. 

“Tis most tew dreadful tew tell; but now I’ve 
promised, Is’pose I must. Well, ye see as how 
yisterday, I thought I'd take a go up to see Sally 
Miller. Of course, ycwall knowd about her bein’ 
sick? Well, arter stayin’ there quite a while, to 
comfort the poor creatur, I took and started for 
home; and I hadn't got but a leetle way, afore 
I sed a body ahead on me that looked jest like 
the preacher. Well, I thought he walked mighty 
curis; fust he staggered one way, and then 
tother. So I hurried as fast as ever I could, and 
when I got nigh enough, I found ‘twas he for 
sartin ; and true as the gospel is, when he got to 

Sam Snell’s rum shop, he took and went in there 
to get drink,—it couldn’t be for nothin’ else, for 
you all know he don’t keep nothin’ else in natur. 
So I took an hid down behind the old butun’ood, 
that’s jest above there, so’s to watch the pro- 
ceedins ; and puty soon he come out, and I seed 
his face as plain as I seen yourn now; and he 
was mighty pale, and could hardly walk, he’d 
took so much, poor thing! and he sot down on 
the bank, so’s to git over it a leetle, and arter a 
few minutes he took and started for home, I a’ 
watchin’ him all the time. I waited quite a spell, 
and then I ventured out, but he wan’t nowhere 
to be seen ; 0 I took an’ started for home, and I 
took and told my dear Josey "bout it, ye know, 
and I thought ‘twas best for him to go and call 
on the minister, when he'd eat his supper, and I 
took and told him so, and so he went arter Mr. 


Williams—the good old soul—an’ they went 


down there, and inquired for him; but he sent 
um word that he couldn’t see um, and then dear 
Josey took and told um as how he must, for twas 


‘oa marter of great importance; but as sure as 


my name is Hitty, he refused um agin. 0, ’tis 
dreadful, dreadful tothink on! Truly, how has 
Jerusalum become a waste howlin’ wilderness ; 
on’y to think on it; and then the thing never'’d 
been knowd if it hadn’t bin for me; but I aint 
told nobody but my dear Josey, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, and you, and I aint a’ goin tew; ‘tis tew 
awful tew tell. O deary! what are we all a- 
comin’ tew? but I must be a-trottin’ along; so 


good day.” 
Mary Maurice requested to be excused as 


soon as Aunt Hetty had left. It was evident to 
all that she was deeply agitated, and while some 
feli warm sympathy for the young girl, there 
were others who secretly rejoiced at the unfor- 
tunate turn affairs had taken; even the friends 
of Herman feared that there was some founda- 


tion for Aunt Hetty’s story. 
The next morning was the Sabbath, and as 


Herman wended his way to the place of wor- 
ship, although not a word of the gossip’s story 
had reached his ear, he felt an indescribable 
weight upon his spirits, and with a heavy heart 
he entered the desk. His face wore a haggard 
expression, which did not escape the notice of 
his hearers, for many an earnest and inquiring 
glance was cast upon him. His sermon was 
pronounced by all to be the poorest one he had 
ever preached, and of this fact he was well 
aware ; he knew that it was lacking in spirit and 
energy, and as he proceeded, instead of warming 
upon his subject, he felt more and more re- 
strained; but had one asked him why, he could 
have given no reason. I leave my reader to 
judge if it were not the secret influence of mind 
operating upon mind, that thus held the young 
preacher’s powers bound, as it were, by a magic 
spell At the close of the services, as he bent 
his steps homeward, he wondered why it was 
that he had received no invitation to pass the 
hour of intermission at the houses of some of 
his parishioners as he was wont. “Could it be 
that it was all imagination that many looked 
coldly upon him, or was it really so?” were 
questions that he asked himself. In the after- 
noon the attendance was somewhat less than in 
the morning, a thing quite uncommon, but he 
consoled ‘himself with the reflection that he had 
done nothing to draw upon himself the censure 
of the people, and after all, it might only be a 
happen so. He dreamed not of the storm that 
was brewing, and was soon to burst upon him. 

The report had spread rapidly, and after eve- 
ning services the members of the official board 
were requested to tarry for a few moments, and 
Aunt Hetty’s story was duly rehearsed, and a 
committee appointed to visit Mr. Snell, to in- 
quire into the truth of the statement. 

To their surprise, he asserted that he not only 
partook of intoxicating beverage while there, 
but that he was “well corned,” to use his own 
expression, when he came in; and his statement 
was corroborated by a man who was present at 
the time. There now seemed to be but little 


.| chance of doubt as to the truth of the gossip’s 


report. A meeting of the society was forthwith 
announced, to be held on the ensuing Saturday, 
and at the hour designated the august assem- 


blage met. 
A silence of several moments ensued, which 


was at length broken by Deacon Goodman’s 
clearing and hemming violently, the usual pre- 
monitory preparations for a long speech. 

“ Wall,” said he, rising slowly, and smoothing 
down his red hair, which he wore straight across 
his brows, “wall, friends, I rise—hem—hem— 
to speak of an affair of momentous importance 
to allon us. Weare brought to a critical pe- 
riod, perhaps more critical in many senses of the 
word, than any other within our remembrance— 
hem—hem. Without doubt you all know what 
Iallewd to, and marters and things in gineral 
have transpire to make us conclude that the re- 
port about our minister is not totally without 
foundation; and now we have met to cohclude 
what is best to be done in regard to this ex- 
ceedingly unfort’nate affair, and we hope that 
none will be slow in expressin’ their opinion of 
this marter; and though there’s much on my 
mind Fd like to say, I give place tosome of my 
brethren. Brother Hinds, what's your mind 
*bout this affair? I hope you'll express it freely, 
and not be afeared of offendin’ the people.” 

“Truly we ought not to be men-servers,” 
said Brother Hinds, rising with deep solemnity 
depicted upon his countenance; “truly, we 
ought not to be, and as you all well know, I 
never did have no great opinion of our preacher. 


I never have liked him any too well since that 
Sabbath he appeared out in that flaunting. vest 
and a light coat—quite different from our good 
old parson Moody, who used to wear his snuff- 
colored suit and white cravat, aluz tred jest so, 
from year’s end to year’s end. But the dear 
soul has gone to his rest, and we never shall see 
his like, no, never,” he continued, drawing his 
handkerchief across his eyes. “ But I fear I am 
occupying too much time, and in closing, Pil 
speak right out what I think. I reely am 
obleeged to believe every word of the story, and 
think the quicker we dismiss him, the sooner.” 

“ T agree with you there,” said Mr. Silas Gree- 
ley; “I’ve no opinion of our preacher, and I 
think he aint none too good, and I’ve aluz 
thought so. I can’t think of nothin’ but that 
passage of scripter—Vanity of vanities, saith 
the preacher man, all is vanity—when I look at 
him. I don’t think there’s.much religion in 
sporting a great bunch of gold watch-seals, now 
I don’t, and I told my Sukey as how I didn’t, 
the very fust time I iver seed him. I aint no 
opinion of these new-fangled notions no how 
you can fix it, I aint.” 

“T do not see, brethren,” said an elderly, be- 
nign looking gentleman, rising, “as you have 
really brought anything of momentous import 
against our young preacher, except the charge 
that brought us together; and I, for one, am 
disposed to regard it with some small degree of 
leniency ; for when have we had a more faithful 
pastor? Has he ever overlooked us in the hours 
of our affliction? Have his discourses been 
lacking in spirituality or depth? Has he ever 
refused to assist the poor and needy? I admit 
that the fault brought against him is of a dark 
nature, but then we are all more or less prone 
to step aside from the path of duty; therefore, 
let us be lenient to our young and erring brother, 
and instead of discarding him, assist him to rise. 
The course we now pursue may be the turning 
point with him. Say, are there not some of my 
brethren who will join with me in saying, give 
him one more trial ?” 

“Do you think to get my consent to sit under 
the preachin’ of a drunkard?” said Deacon 
Goodman, fairly trembling with anger. “I 
wont listen to his sinful pratin’, not even for 
one Sabbath ; that’s for sartin’!” 

I will not stay to repeat more of the conversa- 
tion, lest I trespass upon the patience of my 
reader; but suffice it to say, that ere they sep- 
arated, it was fully decided that the connection 
between them and Herman Stanwood should be 
dissolved. 

Herman wondered why it was that he had re- 
ceived so few calls during the week from his 
parishioners, and as he bent his steps to the 
dwelling of Squire Maurice, on Friday, he de- 
termined in his mind to make some inquiries of 


Mary, who, he felt sure, would tell him all she _ 


knew of the affair. He was met at the door by the 
"Squire, who coldly informed him that Mary was 
not to be seen, and his visits henceforth could be 
dispensed with. He could not have been more 
surprised had the earth opened at his feet, and 
with a bewildered and aching heart, he hastily 
returned to his apartment; but the longer he 
mused upon the singularity of the affair, the 
more dark and mysterious it seemed, and bow- 
ing before Him who knoweth the secrets of all 
hearts, he poured forth his full soul, and arose 
refreshed and strengthened, fully prepared to 
meet with resignation the worst that might be- 
fall him. 

On the ensuing Sabbath, as he entered his 
desk, and his eye fell upon the deserted seats, he 
was enabled to say, “ Thy will, O Father, not 
mine, be done ; 1 wait for thy bidding.” 

The story spread rapidly, and though there 
were some who did not doubt his innocence, 
there seemed to be no possible method of prov- 
ing this, and in course of time, his connection 
with the church was dissolved, and with a heavy 
heart, he turned from the place that had become 
endeared to him by many fond associations, to 
return to his father’s roof, an altered man; for 
where now were the buoyant hopes which hed 
inspired him on his arrival at L——? All 
cruelly crushed by the fell breath of slander! 
As the lumbering coach passed the dwelling of 
Squire Maurice, he cast his eyes towards the 
house, hoping to catch one parting glimpse of 
Mary, but in this he was disappointed. If he 
could have but heard from her lips the assurance 
of her belief in his innocence, it would have been 
as a cordial to his aching bosom; but he had 
not seen her since the day her father requested 
him to discontinue his visits, nor had one word 
from her reached his hearing ; for Squire Mau- 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


rice was a stern man, and had forbidden her in 
any way communicating, either by word or letter, 
with the young “ scape-grace,” as he termed him, 
and poor Mary was obliged to stifle all her sor- 
rows within her own breast, and each day her 
cheek grew paler and paler, and her step 
heavier. 

A new minister was called, to supply Her- 
man’s place—a benevolent and warm-hearted 
man, and 4 devout Christian. The second year 
of his labors witnessed a copious outpouring of 
the spirit, and among the inquirers was Sam 
Snell, who my reader will doubtless remember. 
Many wondered what it was that kept him so 
long out of the kingdom, for he seemed willing 


* to give up all,—but he and his Maker alone 


viewed the hindering cause. It was not until 
after many a painful struggle that he conquered 
his pride sufficiently to request a private inter- 
view with his pastor, and revealed to him the 
part he took in the affairs of Herman Stanwood. 
He freely admitted his innocence, stating that 
when he came into his shop he was so faint that 
it was with difficulty that he could support him- 
self, and as he had nothing in the shop save ar- 
dent spirits, he urged it upon him; that he re- 
fused, but at length was induced to take it; and 
that he and his comrade had for some time owed 
the young pastor a grudge for reproving them in 
their evil courses, and they seized upon this 
means to repay it, and, to his sorrow, it needed 
not to be told how successful it had been. 

Several months after the circumstance last 
related, had one looked into Aunt Hetty’s dwel- 
ling, they might have seen her swaying to and 
fro in her straight, high-backed chair, as was her 
custom when deeply engaged in thought. 

“ Who'd ever thought it?” she at length said, 
“that parson Stanwood would ever a’ come back 
to preach to us agin. I raley think he’s the for- 
givinest man that ever was; and they aint done 
none too much for him, to fix up the white cot- 
tage in the lane and furnish it so smart and 
tidy. It does my old heart good to look at Ma- 
ry Maurice sense he’s got back; why, she looks 
like another gal, and I took and told her so 
other day, and how the sweet creetur blushed. 
I raly think I was tew blame about spreadin’ 
that story that made um send away poor Mr. 
Stanwood; and if the gal had pined herself to 
death—an’ I thought my soul she would—l 
should a’ felt awfully—awfully indeed! I'm so 
sorry "bout it; but it can’t be helped now; but I 
guess the next time Hitty Mason gits caught so 
agin will be a long spell from now. It’s been a 
good lesson, and truly, I am led to say, ‘The 
Lord's ways are a vast deal higher ’an ourn, an’ 
his thoughts are not as our'n are ;’ and it is for- 
tunate ’tis so, for if *twasn’t, I'm sure I don’t 
know what on airth we should all come tew ;” 
and here the old lady raised her glasses and 
wiped her eyes. “Bless me! how’s this?” she 
continued, “ cryin’ on sich a joyful occasion as 
this? I’m raley ashamed o’ myself; but while I 
think on it I'll ran an’ get that smart calico puff 
I’m goin’ to gin to Mary, and the nice thread 
socks I’ve bin knittin’ for the parson. Goodness 
knows it took me long anuff to knit um; and 
then I'll take and tell my dear Josey to take um 
along an’ leave um to the white cottage as we 
go up to the meetin’ house. But hark! what’s 
that? ’tis the bell a’ ringin’ for the weddin, and 
deary, what a heap o’ people are a’ goin. I'm 
raley skeered, I’m so afvared I shall be late ; an’ 
I don't know who’s got a better right tosee Her- 
man Stanwood and Mary Maurice married than 
Aunt Hitty. If I hadn’t took an’ told Deacon 
Goodman to git him back when I heerd how in- 
nercent he was, mabby ’twould never a’ taken 
place, as I took and told my dear Josey.” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
TO RUTH. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


May the richest gifts of heaven 
Hover round thy happy youth, 

Hope to cheer thy heart be given, 
Joy and peace to biess thee, Ruth ! 


May the friends that now caress thee, 
Ever wear the garb of truth ; 

And the prayers that rise to bless thee, 
Spring from hearts of fervor, Ruth ! 


May he who shelters innate worth, 
The guard and guide of youth, 
Be thy protecting friend on earth, 
Thy hope in heaven, Ruth! 
Cohassett, Mass., June, 1851. 


The devil’s heartiest langh is at a detract- 
ing witticism. Pence the phrase, “devilish good ” 
has sometimes a literal meaning. 


ae 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
TO THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


What! back again, you little thief, 
Stealing from the flowers 
Every drop of treasured sweet, 
The gift of sunny hours ; 
Taking from the toilsome bee, 
What he should have gathered me! 
I’ve amind to take thee now, 
Little pilfering thing ; 
But thy rich embroidered brow, 
And thy many colored wing 
Bids all though:s of vengeance flee 
From an object fair as thee! 
The sunbeams fal] upon thy breast, 
And linger there to play ; 
While on thy lictle tufted crest 
The rainbow deigns to stay ; 
Offering to the raptured eye 
Every tint of earth and sky. 
The soft, low voice of breezes stay 
Within thy fluttering wing, 
When through the furest old and gray, 
They had forgot to sing 
Their song which bursteth forth and weaves 
A language in the quivering leaves. 


Or like visions in a dream, 
Thou flitting ever art 
‘Mong the guests of Flora’s train, 
Scattered over bill and plain. 
But thou ’rt welcome, come and fly 
’Mong the flowsrets brigh: ; 
They were sent for you and I, 
Both have equal right ; 
Though thy lofcy fellow-worm, 
Thy unforced petitions spurn. 
Boston, June, 1861. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
LECTER FROM LONDON. 
TO UNCLE TOBY. 


Lowpon, May, 1851. 
My pear Uncre: 

How in creation tu commence tu tell you 
about the sights I have seed since bein’ here, is 
areal puzzler. I’m so chuck full of it, that I 
can't tell you half. I was awful seasick on the 
vy'ge, and couldn't cat the value of a dollar's 
worth of vittles all the time I was on board that 
pesky steamboat. Whew! it makes me feel 
sick and all-overish to think about it even now. 
The smell of the machinery, the ile, and the 
shakin’ and pitchin’, why, uncle, did you ever 
swing tu long and git dizzy, and feel as though 
you'd lost all yer friends and acquaintances? 
well, that’s just as I felt all the time. 

London's an orful big place. Bosting, New 
York and Philadelfy, all tu gether, aint no cir- 
kumstance to it, though if there was a few less 
houses, a feller might see the place better. You 
know I cum here tu see the Great Fair, mostly, 
but the crowd has been so great that I haven't 
been inside yet. It’s an awful big buildin’, and 
covers about as much ground as the hull of Hog- 
ville, meetin’ house, tannery, father's farm, the 
berrin’ ground, and the pound altogether. I’ve 
been round it on the outside several times, but 
am waitin till the crowd is over, so I can see 
somethin’ after I git inside. "Twouldn’t be no 
use to try now!—gracious, how many people 
there are in the world! 

But, uncle, I’ve got somethin’ dreadful bad tu 
tell you, because it look so kinder suspicious. I 
was standin’ in Hyde Park, the other day, look- 
in’ round at the kuriosities, when all of a sudden’ 
awoman touched my arm, and said, “ Sir, 
wouldn’t you be kind enuf to hold this ere bun- 
die for me, till I can catch my husband? he’s 
gone off the wrong way, and thinks I’ve gone 
ahead of him.” Now you know, uncle, I’m just 
about as soft as sass with a woman, and she was 
a real nice lookin’ gal. So says I, “ yes marm,” 
and tuck the bundle. ‘T'was sort of heavy, and 
I didn’t wonder she wanted tu git somebody tu 
hold it if she'd got to run fur. Well, I wated 
and wated for her to cum back, but she didn’t 
cum, and the bundle begun to move. Creation! 
thought I, the thing’s alive! 

Well, I waited a good while longer, tremblin’ 
all over, and by-and-by the bundle begun to 
ery! and goodness gracious! says I, it’s a baby! 
I didn’t go away from the spot till after dark, 
and then I didn’t know what tu do. I was 
bordin’ with a widder woman, in Threadneedle 
street, and when I brought the baby home, she 
said I couldn’t stay there, that I was a gay de- 
ceiver, and ought to be ashamed of myself; and 
I did feel mean enough, that’s a fact.. She 
wouldn't believe a word I told her, and said she 
would turn me out of the house if I brought the 
baby inside of her doors. : 


You can judge of my feelins. There I was, 
and there was the baby in my arms. It cost me 
tew shillins for milk and gingerbread tu keep 
it still. What was to be done? sezI tu myself. 
Nehemiah, you’ve been gulled by a Londoner.— 
You needn't boast of your Yankee grit no more, 
if you don’t go rite off and git rid of this ere baby 
as quick as you got it. So I went down to the 
Park the next mornin’, after spendin’ the whole 
night feedin’ and rockin’ that ere baby, and 
seein’ a puty good lookin’ gal, says I, “ Miss, if 
you'll hold this bundle (I'd got it tu sleep, and 
done it all up nice like a bag of meal) for me 
till I just go inside the exhibition buildin’ a min- 
it, Pll give you a shillin.” “Give me the money 
fust,” said she. “Yes,” said I, plankin’ the tin 
inher hand. “Now,” said she, “I must tell 
mother that I’ve got to wait here a minit, and 
then I'll be back again ;” and so she went round 
the corner, and I haven't seen her since! 

“Nehemiah,” says I tu myself, “you are 
a fool, alla bilin’ and runnin’ over with green- 
ness. You haint cut youreye teeth yet; you 
aint fit to be away from home. Only to think 
of it! a young, unmarried man, a stranger in 
London, with a four month baby! It’s orful to 
think on.” I tuck the baby back to a new lodgin’ 
place, and paid a woman in advance to take care 
of it, and there the case stands. What on earth 
I shall du with it I don’t know. The woman as 
takes care of it says I'ma dreadful wicked crea- 
ture, and I begin to half believe her. That baby 
is on my hands yet, and it makes me eenamost 
sick to think of it. The woman says I’m bound 
to bring it up and edicate it. But only think, 
uncle, of my goin through teethin’, the measles, 
whoopin’ cough, rash, and all them arv set of 
things with somebody's else’s baby! You shall 
hear from me agin. 

Your dutiful nephew, 
Nesemian Fiurxins. 

P. S. Ive got rid of the baby. How, I will 
tell-you in another letter, as the mail is closin.’ 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. } 
THE CHILD'S HYMN OF HEAVEN. 


BY JOUN F. WEISHAMPRL, JR. 


O, mother, talk to me again 
Of that bright place above, 

Where reigns that great and glorious King 
Whom we should fear and love. 


0, mother, when you go up there, 
Take me along with you; 

For I should like to see that King, 
And sing His praises too. 


You said that all was beautifu!, 
That all was pure and bright ; 

That angels sat around the throne,— 
O, grand, transcendent sight! 


That children such as I are there, 
With crowns of shining gold ; 
That old men lived forever there, 

But never more looked old. 


I ofven dream by day and night 
Of that sweet land of love, 
And spirits in my dreamy flight 

Have carried me above. 


O, mother, talk to me again, 
It thrills my bosom so! 
And when you start toward that land, 
0, mother, let me go! 
Baltimore, Md., June, 1851. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


To many it may seem too bold, were we to 
affirm that the English Bible is at present in the 
act of ~_—_ from the rising to the set- 
ting sun. ¢ assertion might appeur little less 
than a figure of speech, or an event to be antici- 
pated; and yet this is no more than half of the 
truth. The English Bible, at this mo.nent, is 
the only version in existence on which the sua 
never sets. We know that it is actually in use 
on the banks of the Ottaway and St. Lawrence, 
as well as Sidney, Port Philip and Hobart 
Town, but before his evening rays have left the 
spires of Quebec and Montreal, his morning 
beams have already shone for hours upon the 
shore of Australia and New Zealand. And if it 
be read by so many of our | in Canada, 
while the sun is sinking on Take Cntasio, in the 
Eastern world, where has risen in his glory 
on the banks of the Ganges, to the self-same sa- 
cred volume, many who are no less our coun- 
trymen have already turned. Yet are all these 
but as branches from the parent stock, under 
whose shade this version, corrected and re-cor- 
rected, has been read by myriads, for three hun- 
dred years.—Anderson’s Annals. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
REMEMBER THE FORGOTTEN. 


Remember the forgotten! who live and die unknown, 

And sleep in lowly graves unmasked by monumental 
stone ; 

Their name is legion, and their deeds, though humble and 
obscure, 

Are still the deeds of human souls that will for aye 
endure ; 

They are among us day by day, with silent tread and 
slow, 

Mute, uncomplaining, though their lot is full of want and 
woe ; 

These are the heroes of the world, and merit nobler 
strains 

Than those who gain a world-wide name on glory’s crim- 
soned plains. 


Remember the forgotten! brothers they are to thee, 

Whom time is bearing on with thee to heaven—eternity ; 

They too, like thee, have human hearts, that beat with life 
and love, 

And breathe as earnest, holy thoughts to him who rules 
above; 

And he who formed them, though he gave no rare endow- 
ments high, 

Still ever keeps them safely neath the shadow of his eye; 

And in good time will gather them to his own peaceful 
home, 

The home of souls, where never scorn and cold neglect 
may come. 

Remember the forgotten! it yet may be thy lot, : 

To fall beneath the ban of wealth, and live and die forgot 

The wheel of fortune never rests, and in its ceaseless 
round, 

Down at its very lowest edge thou may’st ere long be 
found ; 

None are secure, in this vain age, when money rules the 
earth, 

And men are men by right of gold, and not by right of 
worth ; 

Then, since to be forgotten thy future fate may be, 

Remember the forgotten, as God remembers thee. 

Burlington, Vt., June, 1851. 


THE CHINESE TRADER. 

The Chinese trader competes with the Euro- 

an wherever the latter has founded settlements 
in the Eastern world. His sleepless diligence 
overcomes — obstacle, and his love of gain 
is not quenched by contumely and persecution. 
No sooner does he put his foot among strangers, 
than he begins to work. No office is too menial 
or too laborious for him. He has come to make 
money, and he will make it. His frugality re- 
quires but little; he barely lives, but he saves 
what he gets ; commences trade in the smallest 
possible way, and is continually adding to his 
store. The native scorns such drudgery, and 
remains poor; the Chinaman toils patiently on, 
and grows rich. A few years pass by, and he 
has warehouses; becomes a contractor for pro- 
duce ; buys foreign goods by the cargo, and em- 
ploys his newly-imported countrymen, who have 
come to seek their fortunes as he did. He is not 
patna scrupulous in matters of opinion. 

e never meddies with politics, for they are 
dangerous and not protitable; but he will adopt 
any creed, and carefully follow any observances, 
if, by so doing, he can confirm or improve his 
position. If it is expedient for him to become a 
Catholic, he punctually attends mass, walks in 
processions, clings to his rosary or his reliquary, 
with an excess of devotion, until he sails for 
home, wh2n he tosses them overboard. He 
thrives with the Spaniard, and works when the 
latter sleeps. He has harder work with the 
Englishman, but still he is too much for him, 
and succeeds. Climate has no effect on him; 
it cannot stop his hands, unless it kills him ; and 
if it does, he dies in harness, battling for money 
till his last breath. Wherever he may be, and 
in whatever position, whether in his own or in 
a foreign country, he is diligent, temperate and 
uncomplaining. He will compare in good quali- 
ties with men of other lands, and is, if anything, 
more generally honest. He keeps the word he 
pledges, pays his debts, and is capable of generous 
and noble actions. It has been customary to 
speak lightly of him, and to judge of a whole 
people by a few vagabonds in a provincial sea- 
port. whose morals and manners have not been 
improved by foreign society —G. 2. Russell. 


COLUMBUS AND HIS SAILORS. 

As the sailors of Columbus were to him ir. his 
voyage of discovery, so are our faculties to us in 
the endeavor of our spirit, and so to the witness 
for truth are his fellow-men in the work in which 
he has called them. The sailors said, “ where 
is the land?” and again, “where is the land?” 
When the continuing east wind—the trade wind 
—blew, it seemed to the sailors an omen of fear. 
“ Will it not blow us on and on forever?” So 
in the advance of the mind in the search of spir- 
itual and } olitical truth and good, or even in 
the pursuit of science. The impulse of a great 
directive thought, though it is as a wind from 
God—his trade-wind, which will conduct us to, 
and then facilitate our intercourse with, some 
new and now to be discovered land—produces, 
as we are advanced onward, distrust and fear. 
Though our faculties heartily were with us at 
the first, and though our fellow-men entered the 
og of endeavor with pride and hope, yet now 
is there anger. The captain is calle fool. It 


is asked, “where is the land? This sea is end- 


less, and the wind will blow us over it for ever 
and ever.”—Memories of Theophilus Trinal. 
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REVIEW OF FIRST REGIMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


MEMORIAL FOR JENNY LIND. 

The engraving presented herewith is a fac- 
simile of the golden box presented by the fire- 
men of New York to the Queen of Song. It is 
a valuable little keepsake, costing some three 
hundred dollars, and being made of pure Cali- 
fornia gold, alloyed only to nineteen carats. It 
was designed and made by James W. Faulkner, 


president of the fire department. On one side 
of the cover are engraved the emblems of music, 
underneath which is an initiation certificate ; on 
the other are the emblems of the fire department, 


and underneath these a discharge certificate — 
On the centre of the cover is this inscription :— 
The Firemen of New York to Jenny Lind. 
Sept. 13th, 1850. 

Our artist has drawn for us here the cabinet 
presented to Jenny Lind by the firemen of New 
York, as a token of their gratitude for her gen- 


erosity, and a memorial of their regard. The 
gift does not, however, consist primarily of this 
casket, but of six beautiful volumes of the nat- 
ural history of New York, published by the 
State, and so elegantly embellished with en- 
gravings. These constituted the gift of the 
firemen, and the casket has been constructed as 
the case in which they are to be kept. It is 
made of rosewood, and is of the most exquisite 
workmanship. In front are the doors, with 
plate glass panels, through which the backs of 
the books can be scen as they are stored away 
in their several apartment: the partitions « f 
which are fronted with small ivory columns.— 
Below is a drawer, in which are to be placed the 
emblems of the association, wrought in gold, 
and representing the hooks, ladders, hose, and 
other implements of the fire department. Above, 
and where the back rises from the top of the 


casket, are two reclining figures carved from 
rose wood, one of which is surrounded with in- 
struments of music, and seems to represent the 
genius of song: the other leans on a cornucopia 
filled with flowers, while in her open palm are 
nieces of money This probably represents 
charity. Between the two figures is a silver 
plate, on which is engraved the following in- 
scription :—Presented to Jenny Lind by the men:- 
bers of the Fire Department of the city of .\ew 
York. It will be a gift forever to be prized and 
cherished by the divine songstress, and a superb 
iribt te from our hardy firemen. 


GREAT BALLOON ASCENSION. 

The ascension depicted by our artist, 
occurred on the 26th ult., at Philadelphia, 
from the corner of Callowhill and Severth 
Streets. We here subjoin the lady's own 
account of her daring and hazardous ex- 


— 


i 


BAL 


periment. 

“The process of inflation having been 
accomplished under the supervision of 
Messrs. M. Wise and W. Paulin, I de- 
tached my erial ship from her moorings, 
and ascended into the air. Until attain- 
ing an altitude of about a mile, I did not 
realize my true position. My first illusion, 
in the rapid perpendicular flight, was that 
the earth had lost its gravity, and was ac- 
tually receding from me. This was, how- 
ever, neutralized, by my consciousness of 
floating in a north-easterly direction, hav- 
ing taken the river Delaware as a land- 
mark to assist my course. I then took a 
last view of the mass of friends and patrons 
left below me; who resembled an army of 
Lilliputians, retiring from a field of battle. 
Having, in a few minutes, attained the al- 
titude of 1} miles, I took a clear view of 
the surrounding scenery and distant land- 
scape, as it lay spread out before me. 
Here I must plead the inadequacy of any 
description, to portray the grandeur of tho 
| scene. The lights and shadows of the 
beautiful and variegated earth seriously 
impressed my mind with the conviction 
that the Deity had intended the earth for 
a paradise, and that man too often marred 
and defaced its beauties. For a few min- 
| utes Richmond lay dark and silent beneath 
me, when, by a gentle gyration of the bal- 
loon, the beautiful little village of Ara- 
mingo greeted my eyesight, whilst Bever- 
ly, Burlington, and the contiguous towns 
; and villages that are strung along the riv- 
| er bank, pecred out from the green mantle 
of mother earth. My meditations were 
here interrupted by the gas escaping from 
the balloon in consequence of the expan- 
sion caused by the great altitude. Being 
by this time immediately over Tacony, 
, and the vicinity being favorable for a safe 
| descent, 1 pulled my valye rope, and rap- 
| idly descending, accomplished a landing 
| at 20 minutes past 5 o'clock, P. M., on the 
| 


| farm of Mr. Trussiey, situated 1} miles 
above Taceny.” 

Much attent‘on has, of late years, been 
given to balloon navigation, but whether 
it can ever be of any practical application, 
remuins yet to be tested. 


LIBERTY. 
Stone walis do not a prison make, 
Nor tron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet, take 
That for an bermitege : 
Tf T have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Argels alone, tha’ soar above, 
joy such liberty.—R. Lovelace. 


LOON ASCENSION OF MD’LLE DELON. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


A: 
OR, 
THE TWIN BROTHERS. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


persons, well mounted, were riding 

through the little town of Kurnbach. Both 
were young, well formed, and apparently in good 
circumstances. From their strong resemblance 
it was easy to perocive that there was some rela- 
tionship existing between them. 

“ This must be a lonely place to live in,” said 
the eldest, whom we will call Frederic Raymon. 

“Lonely enough,” replied his brother Hans. 
“If I wished to turn hermit, I think I should 
come here. But there are other parts of Kurn- 
bach more thickly populated than this. Weare 
in the most broken, rugged, and uninhabited 
part, now.” 

“I know it; but look yonder; upon the most 
desolate spot of all stands the largest dwelling I 
have seen in Kurnbach.” 

“It is probably the residence of some peasant 
who owns grounds the other side of the moun- 
tain,” replied Hans. 

“ If he owns lands the other side of the moun- 
tain, why did he not build his house there ? 
Why should a human creature select such a 
spot to pass his days on ?” 

“That I know not; but here is an honest 
looking lad, let us ask him to solve our doubts.” 

“ Agreed; young man, can you tell us what 
person lives yonder in that large dwelling ?” 

“ He is called George Beman,” replied the lad. 

“ What is his employment ?” asked Frederic. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you not live here ?” 

“ Yes, just over the hill yonder.” 

“ That being the case, it seems to me that you 
ought to know what your neighbor Beman does 
for a livelihood.” 

“ He don’t work, sir.” 

“Don’t work ?” 

“No person has ever seen him do any work 
since he has been among us, sir.” 

“Then he’s a man of fortune, I suppose.” 

“Can't tell you; he keeps his business all to 
himself.” 

“ What character does he bear among you ?” 

“ He is kind to all, and has been known to 
assist the poor in the neighborhood. He is 
rather retired in his habits, and to tell you the 
truth, sir, we know but little about him.” 

“ He is rather a mysterious personage, then ?” 

“ That’s it, sir, exactly.” 

“ Has he any children ?” 

“ One daughter.” 

“ Does he keep servants ?” 

“ Only one.” 

“Then there are only three persons who oc- 
cupy that gloomy looking building. Is the 
daughter young and fair *” 

“ She is only seventeen, and the fairest maiden 
in Kurnbach. All the young men who have 
seen her, have fallen desperately in love with 


her.” 
“Then we must have a care that we do not 


get sight of her,” said Hans, laughing. 

“Td advise you, to, sir, by all means, for it’s 
not likely she'll take a fancy to either of you.” 

“ Very flattering, indeed! Perhaps you have 
made an impression on the fair one’s heart !” 

«I dare say I might, but I don’t think I shall 
try,” returned the peasant, gravely. 

“ Very cool, upon my word,” said Hans. 

The peasant went his way, and the brothers 
rode on. 

“J almost wish,” added Hans, “that some ac- 
cident would happen, to throw me in the way of 
yonder churl’s daughter.” 

Scarcely had Hans uttered the words, when 
his horse stumbled, and he was thrown forward 
over his head. Frederic hastened to dismount 
and go to his relicf. He found him insensible, 
and unable to stand when he raised him from 
the ground. Sitting down beside him, and tak- 
ing his head upon his knees, he chafed his tem- 
ples and his hands, but he strove in vain to re- 
store him to consciousness. 

Finding that his efforts were useless, and that 
he was losing time, he lifted his unfortunate 
brother in his arms, and being a strong man, 
bore him, with little difficulty, towards the dwell- 
ing of George Beman. 

“ He cannot refuse to give me assistance under 
circumstances like these, be he ever so churlish,”’ 

- said Frederic, as he toiled up the ascent toward 
the house. 


He knocked loudly on reaching the door. 
The summons was answered by a person so very 
different in his appearance from what he had 
pictured, that for an instant he was unable to 
utter a word. 

The man who produced this unexpected as- 
tonishment was about thirty-eight years of age. 
His features and bearing, so far from being for- 
bidding and churlish, were mild, open, and even 
handsome. 

“An unfortunate oceurrence has made me 
intrude myself upon you in this unceremonious 
manner,” said Frederic. 

“ Heaven forbid that I should refuse to render 
all the aid in my power to the distressed. Let 
me relieve you of a portion of your burden. A 
fall, I perceive—from his horse, most likely— 
bear him this way.” 

Hans was soon deposited upon a couch, and 
receiving every attention, while the domestic was 
despatched to the village for a surgeon. Under 
these kind attentions he soon recovered his con- 
sciousness. When the surgeon arrived, it was 
found that his arm had been broken, and he had 
sustained other severe injuries, and that if his 
hurts healed well, and everything took the favor- 
able aspect, it would be impossible for him to 
resume his journey under several wecks 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness on that account,” 
said Beman to Fiederic, whom this intelligence 
affected considerably. “ You can pursue your 
journey when it pleases you, and it shall be my 
care that he wants for nothing that can conduce 
to his recovery.” 

Finding that his presence could not in the 
least facilitate the curative process, he resumed 
his journey on the following morning. 

Hans awoke from a deep sleep, which had 
lasted nearly all day. The first object that met 
his gaze was the figure of a young female seated 
near his bed. 

Hans rubbed his eyes to clear his vision, and 
then took a second and longer look. The im- 
pressions which he received from this scrutiny 
were most favorable to the lady in question, who 
was wholly unconscious at that moment that she 
was the object of so much attention. 

“She’s wondrous fair,” said Hans to himself. 
“T think I have never seen her equal. What 
eyes! what a face! whata figure! If my neck 
is not broken, I am certainly the most fortunate 
of men.” 

Hans attempted to turn to get a better view of 
his fair attendant. The effort produced so much 
pain that he groaned heavily. The eyes of the 
maiden were instantly directed towards her pa- 
tient, when secing his attention so earnestly fixed 
upon her, she reddened to the forehead, and 
looked confused. 

“You are the daughter of my kind host, I 
presume,” said Hans, driving the expression of 
pain from his features. “Do not be alarmed at 
my unmanly groans. I moved my arm incau- 
tiously.” 

“J fear you are dangerously injured, sir; can 
Iserve you?” asked the maiden, timidly. 

“Tt was an awkward fall, but I trust my ill- 
ness will not be of long duration. A little water, 
if you please.” 

“Fairer hands never poured water for a mor- 
tal,” said Hans to himself, as his gentle nurse 
filled a glass with the pure, sparkling beverage 
first used by man. 

“Thank you ; I think I shall soon be well.” 

“ Shall I call my father ?” 

Before Hans had time to reply, the person 
spoken of entered the room. 

“How fares my guest to-day?” he asked, 
with a kindly smile. 

“He is doing better than he deserves,” said 
Hans, “and cannot be too grateful for such 
careful attention.” 

“The debt of gratitude will not be great. 
Some day I may take a notion to go into that 
part of the country where you reside, and break 
some of my bones, and then it will come all 
right; though you would in that event, no doubt, 
be troubled with me longer, for being older, my 
flesh wili not heal so readily as yours. It takes 
young blood, you know, to heal bruises, frac- 
tures and contusions speedily. But I forgot to 
introduce you to my daughter.” 

“I shall never be sufficiently grateful to your 
fair daughter,” returned Hans, embarrassed, he 
knew not why. 

“ We all have duties to discharge to each other, 
snd I hope I and mine will not be the first to 
forget our responsibilitios in that respect,” was 
the good natared reply. 

Days passed on. As Hans’s external wounds 
healed and grew less painful, he was conscious 


of internal inroads upon his heart, which threat- 
ened to baffle all the arts of surgery and medi- 
cine. The bright eyes and gentle smiles of Iva 
had done their work; Hans wasenthralled. So 
far from wishing for a speedy cure of his broken 
bones, he heartily prayed that they might take 
their own time, and not force him to leave the 
dwelling of George Beman too soox. 

It was with a feeling of disappointment that 
he saw his wounds healing by the “first inten- 
tion.” 

The time passed very pleasantly with our hero. 
He had the happiness of seeing Iva every day, 
and of conversing with her. ‘To his surprise he 
found that the graces of her mind exceeded, if 
possible, the graces of her person. 

At length his wounds were healed, and there 
was no longer excuse for further delay. Be- 
lieving that his happiness was involved in the 
state of Iva’s feelings towards him, he availed 
himself of the first opportunity to converse with 
her on the subject. 

“ Duty admonishes me that it is time for me 
to leave this hospitable roof,’ he said with some 
emotion. “To-morrow I shall leave you, but 
once more before I depart, I would attempt to 
express the grateful emotions which I feel. Iva, 
you have been to me a ministering angel. The 
sound of your footsteps in this room has been 
music tome. When you come and speak, I for- 
get my pain. Your gentle smiles have done 
more for me than leech or medicament. You 
have become indispensable to my happiness. 
How can I go hence and see you no more.” 

Hans paused to recover himself, for his voice- 
had grown tremulous. 

“ Must you go so soon, then?” asked Iva, in 
a voice that betrayed more than she desired. 

“It must be thus. My hurts are quite well, 
and I can find no excuse for intruding myself 
upon you longer. But there is something of 
importance which I must communicate to you, 
before I bid you farewell. Iva, I love you.” 

Hans could get no further. He stopped and 
looked at his fair nurse; she was weeping. Re- 
assured, he sank upon his knees and kissed her 
hands. It was not long before he had wrung 
from her a timid confession of her love, and 
when they parted they had pledged themselves 
to eternal constancy and truth. 

Hans now believed himself the most happy 
man in existence, and often found himself say- 
ing, “what a fortunate thing that my horse 
stumbled.” 

A placid moonlight night followed this im- 
portant event. Hans retir:d to his chamber, but 
could not sleep. Putting on his clothes, he 
walked softly from the house. It seemed to him 
that his room was not large enough to breathe in 
since he had become happy in the love of Iva. 

Taking the first path that he came to, he soon 
found himself in the shadow of some large trees, 
which he remembered often having looked out 
upon during his illness. 

Leaning against one of the sturdy trunks that 
had defied wind and storm so long, he looked up 
into the quiet sky. He had stood in a sort of 
dreamy reverie for about the space of ten min- 
utes, when a sound like that produced by foot- 
steps caused him to glance hastily about him for 
the cause of the disturbance. He saw distinctly 
a figure approaching by the same path he had 
taken. As it advanced, and became more dis- 
tinctly defined against the shadowy objects 
around, he perceived that it was a female form. 
That it was Iva, he could not doubt; but for 
what she could be abroad at such an hour, he 
could not guess. She kepton, and passed within 
afew yards of him. She did not go far, but 
drawing her mantle closer about her, stood 
motionless. 

“She waits for some one,” said Hans to 
himself. 

It was not long before another figure was visi- 
ble. This one wore male attire, and approach- 
ing Iva, embraced her, while Hans heard her 
say: 

“Dear ——” the name did not reach him— 
“ you have come at last. I feared I should not 
see you.” 

“ Nothing could have kept me from this meet- 
ing, save sickness or death,” replied the other; 
and Hans imagined he saw him salute Iva’s lips 
at the same time. 

The parties now walked away out of sight 
and hearing, leaving our hero transfixed with 
amazement, and paincd to the heart. He walked 
back to the dwelling he had left with such sen- 
sations of happiness, changed in thought and in 
feature. All his air-castles had tumbled down, 


filled their place. He sat down at his window, 
and after the lapse of an hour saw Iva return. 

Hans threw himself upon his bed, without di- 
vesting himself of clothing, and passed the most 
miserable night of his life. The idea seemed 
like a mockery of his misery, but for the life of 
him he could not help exclaiming: 


“How unfortunate a thing that my horse 


stumbled !” 

It is thus that circumstances change our views 
and shape our thoughts. 

It was remarked in the morning, by Mr. Be- 
man, that Hans looked haggard and dispirited, 
as though he had passedabad night. He ate in 
silence, and it was a gloomy breakfast to all. 
The horse, whose clumsiness had caused his 
master so much suffering, was brought to the 
door. Hans took an affectionate leave of his 
kind entertainer. With one foot in the stirrup 
he turned to Iva, who stood very near him, and 
said in a low, reproachful voice : 

Iva, farewell! We meetnomore, Last night 
I saw you leave the house, and witnessed all— 
enough to prove your inconstancy.” 

Before Iva had recovered from the surprise 
which these words occasioned, Hans Raymon 
was dashing away at fearful speed; but before 
he was out of sight, he heard a cry from the lips 
of his fair but false one, and knew that she had 
swooned. 

George Beman took his daughter in his arms 
and carried her in as tenderly as he had tended 
her in childhood. 

“ My poor child !” he said, kissing her fore- 
head. “I should have thought of this. But it 
is too late, now ; the mischief is done.” 

“ Has he gone?” asked Iva, faintly, looking 
vacantly into her father’s face. 

“Yes, my girl, he has gone, and I would he 
had never come among us.” 

“My father, say not thus; he has done me no 
wrong. But I may not tell you all now. Prom- 
ise me that you will be silent on this subject 
for the present.” 

“T promise.” 

We phss over an interval of one month. 
Hans had completed the object of his journey, 
and was on his return home. He had about his 
person large sums of money, which had been 
paid him by the executor of a deceased uncle’s 
will. It was dark when he reached Kurnbach, 
and not being well acquainted with the roads, 
he soon lost his way, and became entangled in 
a labyrinth of hills, valleys and mountains. At 
length the moon came up, and he flattered him- 
self that he should be able to find his way again. 

While standing irresolute, as to what direc- 
tion would be a proper one, a man suddenly 
stepped from the roadside, and taking the horse 
by the bit, presented a pistol to the breast of 
Hans, and demanded his money. 

Hans Raymon was no coward, and felt rather 
reluctant to part with his thalers. 

“Let me pass!” he exclaimed, sternly. “I 
have no money to part with thus idly.” 

“ Your money !” thundered the robber. “ Your 
money without delay, or I swear to you by all 
that is sacred, I will shoot you through the 
head !” 

“I don’t like the idea of giving my money 
without an equivalent,” said Hans, pulling forth 
a well-filled purse. As he put the purse into the 
robber’s hand, he bent forward to get a view of 
his face. He nearly fell from his horse with 
surprise, when, as he did so, he recognized, as 
he believed, the features of George Beman. 

Before Hans had recovered from the shock of 
the discovery, the robber had disappeared. 

Our hero sat like one stupified. He forgot his. 
loss ; he ceased to lamenthisthalers ; he thought 
only of the terrible secret he had discovered 
The words of the peasant lad were recalled : 
“He don’t work, sir. No person has ever seen 
him work since he has been among us.” 

“To-night’s adventure accounts for it all. 
His work is done under the dark cover of night. 
The lad was right; ‘he keeps his business all 
to himself, in reality. O, that Iva’s father 
should prove to be such a man, and that Iva 
herself should prove to be such a girl. How 
unfortunate that my horse did not break my 
neck when he threw me over his head !” 

Filled with these gloomy reflections, Hans 
suffered his horse to go forward, careless whither 
he went; for he was in that state of mind when 
life seems too bitter to be borne. 

Three-quarters of an hour passed, in which he 
was conscious of nothing but misery; upon re- 
covering himself at the expiration of that time, 
and looking about him, what was his surprise to 
find himself at Beman’s door. 
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“ Unlucky animal!” exclaimed Hans. “ Your 
tendency is always hither, and always wrong. 
What new trouble have you brought me to 
now 

The dumb creature rubbed his nose against 
his master’s foot, without deigning any farther 
reply. 

While Hans was making up his mind what to 
do, he head some one approaching. He turned 
in his saddle, and beheld no other than George 
Beman himself, apparently fatigued with travel, 
and somewhat excited. * 

“ Ah, my friend Raymon, is it you? Why do 
you sit in your saddle like a statue? Dismount, 
and enter,” said Beman, in his usual mild and 
kindly tones. 

“T lost my way,” replied Hans, as calmly as 
he could, “and my horse has brought me hither 
before I was aware of it. I did not mean to tax 
your hospitality again so soon.” 

“No apologies, Mr. Raymon. “ Your brother 
is already here. He reached here last night,” was 
the reply. 

“ He set out on his return one day in advance 
of me. But why this delay ?” asked Hans. 

“ He was robbed on his way hither, last night, 
and received some rough treatment that rendered 
him unfit to go forward to-day,” replied Beman, 
in a tone of voice betraying no consciousness of 
guilt, or any embarrassment whatever. 

“Cool!” thought Hans, “ very cool !” 

He met Iva on the threshold. She recoiled a 
step when she saw him, but instantly recovering 
her equanimity, extended herhand. Hans shook 
it coldly, and passed in. Upon scanning the 
features of Iva more closely, he was surprised 
and shocked at the change which he beheld. 
Her cheeks were very pale, and her eyes had lost 
their accustomed vivacity. Hans sighed audibly, 
but unconsciously; while Beman regarded him 
with a surprised and puzzled expression. 

“ Be kind enough to show me to my brother,” 
said our hero, wishing to be alone for a few 
moments, in order to collect his scattered and 
disturbed thoughts, for the calmness and cool- 
ness of his late host astoundedhim. To meet a 
man who had just robbed him of a large sum of 
money ; to meet him in his own house ; to have 
that man treat him with such perfect self-pos- 
session, and apparent forgetfulness of what had 
just transpired, presented human nature to him 
in a light so new, that he knew not how to act. 
He found his brother Frederic comfortably 
disposed of in a large easy-chair. 

“I did not expect to find you here,” said 
Hans. 

“I did not expect to be here,” replied his 
brother. 

“Our entertainer tells me you have been 
robbed,” added Hans. 

“Then he certainly tells you the truth. I 
was met last night by some gentleman unknown 
to me, who, with a cocked pistol at my head told 
me, ‘ stand and deliver!’” 

I attempted by a sudden effort to wrest the 
pistol from his hand, but received for my good 
intention a blow upon the head, which laid me 
senseless upon the earth. When I recovered, I 
found my horse near me, for it would seem that 
the considerate highwayman had fastened the 
animal to a tree, in order that I might be spared 
the trouble of a long walk. LI attempted to ride; 
a sickly sensation crept over me, and I sank 
back overpowered and unconscious. The first 
idea that dawned upon me after this, was, that 
there were soft hands upon my head, and breath 
upon my face. I opened my eyes, and perceived 
a female form beside me, and was fully con- 
scious that some kind angel was striving to re- 
store me to sensibility.” 

“ What looked she like?” asked Hans, ear- 
nestly. 

“She greatly resembled the daughter of our 
host,” replied Frederick, unconscious of the pain 
his words were inflicting. 

“ Go on, brother! go on!” added Hans, im- 
patiently. 

“Well, the unknown female assisted me to 
arise, making anxious inquiries in regard to the 
extent of my injuries. She studiously kept her 
face concealed by a thick veil, the moment she 
perceived I was regaining my consciousness ; 
consequently I saw her features but imperfectly, 
but her voice was rich and musical, like the 
daughter of our host.” 

Hans beat upon his breast, and peced the 
floor like one distracted. 

My t ails you, Hans? Why this perturba- 
tion 

“Go on! you shall know all in good time.” 
“ The unknown female, with the mellow voice, 


and the face like Iva’s, assisted me to mount ; 
she then showed me the way to George Beman’s, 
and here you see I am, safe and sound, with the 
exception of a few bruises.” 

“ And what became of your kind angel ?” 

“ She vanished.” 

“Did you observe the face and figure of the 
robber ?” 

“Let me consider; he was about the height 
of our friend Beman, I should think, and the 
more I recall his features and appearance, the 
more striking does the comparison seem.” 

“Fatal coincidence!” exclaimed Hans, bit- 
terly. He then related all that had taken place 
since they had parted, concealing nothing in re- 
lation to Iva and her want of faith, or of the 
robbery, and his suspicions in relation to the 
author of the crime. 

“ An unfortunate affair,” said Frederic. “I 
must confess that there are just grounds of sus- 
picion in relation to Beman and his daughter.” 

“ And it is that which distresses me more than 
all. You know not how deeply I have loved the 
fair Iva. O, Frederic, a disappointment like 
mine is hard to bear. Could I believe that she 
is innocent of all knowledge of her father’s call- 
ing, it would deprive this last blow at my hap- 
piness of half its bitterness. But the truth 
comes home to me with overwhelming force— 
George Beman is the robber, and his daughter 
is the female who aided you, and if the last be 
true, then she cannot be ignorant of his occupa- 
tion.” 

“ That looks reasonable, but all may be made 
clear yet: a more tangled skein has been un- 
twisted,” returned Frederic, in the vain hope of 
comforting his brother. “I hope it was not Iva 
who assisted me, for I have thought of the fair 
stranger ever since, and I really begin to imagine 
that I am in love.” 

“ Frederic, I shall leave Germany forever. I 
cannot remain longer amid the scenes of my 
disappointment. My property I leave in your 
care, only requiring that you shall remit to 
me such sums as I shall need to supply the every 
day wants of life.” 

“No; it shall not be so. I am resolved what 
to do; I will accuse George Beman of robbery 
upon the highway; and let him prove his inno- 
cence if he can.” 

“Frederic, Lentreat of you to be silent. I 
will never consent that the father of the woman 
I have loved, and still love, despite all that has 
transpired, be accused of such a crime. No; 
let darkness and forgetfulness close over a trans- 
action so foul and unfortunate.” 

“ Seek an interview with Iva,” replied Frederic. 

“ But what would itavail? Nothing. It would 
result in pain and mortification to both.” 

“ It can produce nothing worse than the pres- 
ent state of suspense ; therefore I say, seek an 
interview wtth your false fair one.” 

“Tt shall be so,” answered Hans, after some 
reflection. 

Firm in his resolve, and true to his purpose, 
Hans soon stood in the presence of Beman and 


Iva. 
“For important reasons, I crave a few mo- 


ments’ interview with your daughter,” said Hans 
to his host. 

“ There can be no objection to such a request,” 
he replied, and bowing, left the room. 

A painful and embarrassing silence ensued ; 
it was finally broken by Hans. 

“ When I parted from you, Iva, I did not ex- 
pect to see you again so soon; but circumstan- 
ces of a strange character have again thrown us 
under the same roof. That I have suffered a 
deep disappointment, you well know ; but I will 
not reproach you. I sought not this interview 
for that purpose. I will remember you, Iva, as 
we remember dreams of happiness; and this 
dream of mine has been as fleeting as any 
dream, though it was sweet while it held me in its 
power. I would barter all my earthly posses- 
sions to recall that dream for a single hour.” 

“ Then shall it be recalled ?” said Iva, wiping 
the tears from her dark eyes. 

“ Never! never!” exclaimed Hans, in accents 
of despair. “I have not told you all—a darker 
page must yet beread. There have been two— 
two—robberies within the last twenty-four 
hours.” 

Iva’s face grew pale.as marble. 

“ Both these robberies have occurred in Kurn- 
bach.” 

Iva wept aloud. 

“ I recognized the robber.” 

“ Father of all! how can I exist ?” eried Iva. 

“T have reasons for believing that you have 
also seen the perpetrator of these crimes.” - 


“ Good heavens! you suspect my own father ; 
but I swear to you on my knees, and in the sight 
of God, that he is innocent. Iva Beman never 
knelt to human being before, but now she kneels 
and begs of you to suspend your judgment for a 
day, a single hour, even. There is a secret that 
I may not divulge.” 

The sobs and tears of the beautiful pleader 
stopped her utterance. Taking her cold hands 
in his, Hans wept, and let his tears fall upon 
them. 

“T conjure you to tell the truth.” 

“J will, Hans; I am innocent, and my father 
is also innocent. Had you not left me in such 
cruel haste, I would have explained all. There 
are some family matters,” continued Iva, grow- 
ing calmer, “which I would fain have kept a 
secret; but I feel that the time has arrived when 
I must speak. You saw me go forth at night 
and meet a person unknown to you. That per- 
son was a female in male attire—my father’s 
brother's child. And now comes the most pain- 
ful part of my confession. My uncle and my 
father were twin brothers. The resemblance 
between them is so marked, that the one is often 
mistaken for the other. My grandfather was a 
man of fortune. My father was his favorite 
child, for the wayward habits of Karl, the twin 
brother, displeased him. Dying, my grandfather 
left the bulk of his property to my father. From 
that hour the tendency of Karl Beman was 
downward. What his father left him was soon 
squandered. My father generously advanced 
him large sums; but his kindness met with in- 
gratitude for its reward My uncle married a 
lovely woman, who lived just long enough to 
see her husband penniless, and abandoned, and 
her little daughter entering upon her fifth year. 
Karl loved his child, and my father himself has 
attended to her education, and supplied all her 
wants, though he has long ceased to be on inti- 
mate terms with my uncle. What has transpired 
within the last twenty-four hours, leads me to 
believe that he has added robbery to other sins ; 
but I entreat of you not to bring him to justice. 
Leave to Heaven the punishment of his crimes.” 


“May he who reads men’s thoughts forgive 
me for the wrong I have done you, Iva!” cried 
Hans, sinking on his knees. 

“ And may Heaven bless her for being a good 
angel to me and mine,” said a husky voice. 
Hans looked up, and beheld the exact counter- 
part of George Beman—and recognized in him 
the man who had robbed him of his purse. 

“This angel,” continued the intruder, “has 
told you the truth. I am the guiltyman. Reck- 
lessness, pride and poverty drove me to the 
commission of the crime. I am guilty of only 
two robberies, which I might never have con- 
fessed, had it not been for the sake of this fair 
girl. Irestore your money untouched ; for my 
whole nature shrank from the thought of appro- 
priating it to my own or my daughter’s use. I 
shall go to America, and it is probable I shall 
see you no more. Iva, with you I leave the 
most precious of all earthly things—my only 
child.” 

Karl’s voice grew tremulous, and he was 
obliged to pause. 

“ My only child! Iva, you will be kind to her. 
Conceal from her, as you value your soul’s hap- 
piness, the knowledge of her father’s crime.” 

Karl Beman waited for no reply. He turned 
on his heel and left the house to return no more. 
As he passed out of the room, Hans saw Iva’s 
father put a well-filled purse into his hand, gaze 
into his face a moment, and in a broken voice, 
say: 

“ Farewell, Karl. God bless you.” 

“ What a fortunate thing that my horse stum- 
bled,” said Hans to himself, on his wedding 
night. 

Frederic found that he was really in love with 
Karl's daughter, and that that love really had 
its birth at the moment she had assisted him to 
arise and mount his horse, on the night of the 
robbery. Therefore, when he exclaimed on his 
wedding day, “ What a fortunate fall!” the 
reader will understand what he meant. 

When Karl Beman was next heard from, he 
was serving with great credit in the American 
army. 

Thus ends our tale, leaving all parties pros- 
perous and happy. 


For not 10 know some trifies is a ; 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE DYING CHILD. 


BY ANNIE SOUTHCOMB. 


Mother! I know that I must die! 
Dear mother, do not weep ; 

My weary head I fain would lay 
In death’s long dreamiless sleep. 

My brow is flushed and throbbing wild, 
And sorely racks my brain ; 

Ab, no, you would not wish your child 
To linger here in pain. 


Mother! when loved ones gather uear, 
To say our morning prayer, 

Youll miss the one you used to hear, 
Who knelt beside them there. 

And when you see my vacant seat, 
As they sing our hymn at even ; 

Then think how sweet ’t will be to meet 
The leved on earth in heaven. 


Mother! when early roses bloow, 
And fill with sweets the air ; 

Then scatter o’er my lonely tomb 
Their buds and blossoms fair. 

You called me your sweet, blighted bud, 
Of early promise given ; 

The bud ’s not blighted—only closed, 
To bloom more fair in heaven ! 


Mother! youll plant the flowers I prize, 
Beside my grassy bed ; 

Nay, mother, wipe these tearful eyes, 
Ill have no tears to shed ; 

Rather rejoice to know I leave 
This world of care and pain ; 

Sweet mother, do not for me grieve, 
In heaven we ‘li meet again. 

Baltimore, Md., June, 18651. 


THE GAMING TABLE. 


On Bonaparte’s first nomination to the army 
of Italy, the Directory is said to have been una- 
ble or unwilling to supply him the money neces- 
sary for a journey of himself and his aid-de- 
camp to the spot, and their suitable appearance 
at the head-quarters of a considerable force. In 
this emergency, after collecting all that his re- 
sources, the contributions of his friends, and his 
credit could muster, he is reported to have ap- 
aps to Junot, a young officer whom he knewto 

in the habit of frequenting the gaming-tables, 
and confiding to him all the money he had been 
able to raise, no great sum, to have directed him 
either to lose the whole or increase it to a con- 
siderable amount before morning, as on his 
success that night at play depended the possi- 
bility of his taking the command of the army, 
and appointing Junot aid-de-camp. Junot, after 
succeeding beyond his expectations in winning to 
an amount in his judgment equal to the exigen- 
cies of his employer, hastened to inform Gen. 
Bonaparte, but he was not satisfied ; and, resolved 
to try his fortune to the utmost, bade his friend 
return, risk all he had gained, and not to quit 
the table till he had lost the last penny, or doubled 
the sum he had brought back to him. In this, 
also, after some fluctuation, the chances favored 
him, and Napoleon set out to his head-quarters, 
furnished with sufficient to take up the command 
with no little personal splendor and eclat. The 
above anecdote was first related to me by the 
Chevalier Serra, Minister of the Ligurian Re- 
public at Madrid, a man of veracity, learning 
and discernment, who was intimately acquainted 
with Napoleon during his Italian campaigns.— 
Lord Holland. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 
FAREWELL. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Farewell! but O, that cruel word! 

It chills the heart and dims the eye, 
And keenly as the ruthless sword, 

It bids my blooming pleasures die. 


And though my lips pronounce it now, 
My heart rebels and will not yield; 

The cherished hopes of many a vow 
By thrilling kisses often sealed. 


0, hadst thou been but false to me, 
The pain of parting had been less ; 

I could have faced the raging sea 
With undiminished happiness! 


But ever fond and ever true, 
Our mutual love no words can tell ; 
And absence must the past renew,— 
Then take that /ast, wild word—“ Farewell !”” 
Troy, N. Y., June, 1851. 


SUSPENSE. 


I believe that, to the young, suspense is the 
most intolerable suffering. Active misery always 
brings with it its own power of endurance. What 
a common metres it is to hear, “ Well, if I 
had known what I had togo through beforehand 
I never should have believed it possible that I 
could have done it.” But it is a dreadful thing 
to be left alone with your imagination, to have 
to fancy the worst, and yet not know what the 
worst may be; and this in early youth has a de- 
gree of acute anguish that after years cannot 

now. As we advance in life we find all things 
here too utterly worthless to grieve over them 
as we once could grieve ; we grow cold and care- 
less, the dust to which we are hastening has 


entered into our hearts.—J/iss Landon. 
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ROOM COMPANION. 


PLACING ELEPHANTS ON SHIPBOARD. 
After three months spent in the interior of 
Cevlou, Messrs. Jane’ and Nutter succeeded in 
capturing eleven elephants, ten of which they 
tought to Point de Galle, for the purpose of 
shipping in the bark Regatta. The hold of the 
vessel had previously been prepared for their re- 
TITTETUTTELLE ception, but as the vessel lay at some distance 
a : from the pier, it was necessary to put them upon 
= . lighters and row them out to the anchorage. — 

| Thousands of persons from all the surrounding 

, country came down to the shore to witness the 

operation. Among the elephants was one of the 
class designated in Ceylon as the rogue elephants. 

They are solitary beasts. who are! banished 

from the herd on account of their mischievous or 
unsocial propensities. Mr. June’s rogue, which 
is considered the most invaluable animal in his 
collection, gave him a great deal of trouble be- 
fore he was shipped. He broke loose several 
times, and on one occasion, in Kandy, demol- 
ished a plantation of bananas before he was 
captured. When his turn came to be placed 
| upon the lighter, he manifested the utmost re- 
pugnance to trusting himself on such an un- 
steady footing, and making a desperate effort, 
succeeded in breaking the ropes by which he 
was bouhd to one of the posts of the pier. He 
immediately made for the-shore, and the crowd, 
secing him charging full towards them, scatter] 
in all directions. One of the custom house ofii- 
cers sprang out of the window and took to his 
SSS hecls. After a great deal of trouble the rogue 

LIP > was secured and taken on board the lighter— 
GETTING ELEPHANTS ON SHIPBOAKD. day bad 
afloat on the water, the animals had sufficient 
sagacity to keep quiet, and did their best to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of the lighter. 

Our artist has given a faithful sketch of this 
process, in immediate connexion with this de- 
scription, which will give a good idea of the 
immense labor and effort required in securing 
these powerful and unwieldy animals. 


THE FIRE IN DUANE STREET, N. Y. 

This fire, which consumed‘ the factory occu- 
pied by Worrall & Co., machinists, No. 67 Du- 
ane street, New York, presented a scene most 
peculiar and sublime. A thunder storm burst 
forth simultaneously with the fire, and the 
wreathed flames, the forked lightning, the crash- 
ing thunder, and the shouting firemen, as they 
struggled with the fiery,element, presented a 
scene rarely surpassed. One flash appeared to 
strike the burning building, and uniting with the 
towering flames, and the stunning clap of thun- 
der that followed, drowned for a moment the 
clanging sounds of the engines, the falling tim- 
bers, and the trumpet orders of the engineers.— 
The fire origingted in the foundry on the first 
floor. The second story was used as a lumber 
room, the third story as a carpenter’s shop, 
where the patterns were mado, and the fourth 
and fifth stories were filled with the patterns 
used in the foundry. The loss to Worrall & 
Co. must be immense, as every pattern used in 
their extensive establishment is destroyed — 
There was a partial insurance on the property 
in the North Western Company. This, how- 
ever, was mainly on the building. The work- 
2 ee men are heavy sufferers, as they lose all their 
‘nh tools. There are sixteen pittern makers, by 

ami ' = this calamity, deprived of the implements where- 
with they obtain their livelihood,. and we hope 
our charitable citizens will take measures to re- 
place their loss. 

The adjoining buildings were damaged slight- 
ly. Had it not been for the extraordinary ex- 
ertions made by the firemen, many other build- 
ings must have been destroyed, and thuse adjoin- 
ing the burning one were wooden shanties. 

i : Probably no fire has occurred in this city 
| 5 within the past tive years that presented a spoc- 
ii tacle so graphic and grand. 


i! Our artist seized upon the incident, of which 
a" he was a spectator, and traced the vivid scene 
with his pencil for our columns. 


FOR MOTHERS. 

A sensible woman of the doctor's acquaintance 
(the mother of a young family), entered so far 
into his views, upon the subject, that she taught 
her children, from their earliest childhood, to 
consider ill-humor as a disorder, which was to be 
cured by physic. Accordingly, she had always 
small doses ready, and the little patients, when- 
ever it was thought needful, took the rhubarb 
for the crossness. No punishment ws requi 
Peevishness, ill-temper, and rhubarb were asso- 
ciated in their minds always as caase and effect. 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 


“Minna Wayne,” or the Pearl Necklace,” a story, by 
Mrs. Canotine 

“ Nehemiah Flufkins Second Letter to Uncle Toby, from 
the World’s Fair.”’ 

“Flora Sumner, or the Engagement,” a story, by Miss 
Sanan M. Hows. 

“The Two Mirrors, or the Gilder’s Apprentice,”’ a story, 
ly Frep Honrer. 

“ Farewell,” verses, H. Stewart. 

“Ave Maria,” lines, by Mrs. R. M. ConxLin. 

“ Lines to May,” by Canoting A. Haypey. 

“The Cottage,” verses, by J. Hont, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


An engraving giving s view of the wonderful Automa- 
ton Band, new exhibi:ing at Musical Hall, Philadelphia. 
most linary ical invention. 

A victure of the scene of hoisting Barnum’s Elephants 
on ship-board, off the coast of Ceylon. An inveresting 
scene, sketched by an artist of the expedition. 

An accurate representation of the mansion erected by 
J. C. Warren, M. D., as a memorial of the spot that was 
the birthplace of Gen. Joseph Warren, who fell at the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hi 


A view the whole of Mr. Barnum’s Ele- 
hants together. showing them to great advantage, and 
| om valuable for its accuracy to life. 

An engraving representing the Point Shirley House, as 
it lately when on fire. A faithful 
of the scene of the destruccion of this well known resort. 

A fac simile of the splendid Banner presented lately by 
the Boston Na‘ional Lancers to the Seventh t of 
National Guards, Col. Durgen, commander. 

Gen. Wool, as he appeared reviewing the Ancient and 
Honorable Artiller: Gonpeny on Boston Common. a short 
time since. A pew fl ted and interesting military scene. 

A fine likeness of Maj. Gen. Wool, a very accurate and 
beautiful engraving of this distinguished soldier, taken in 
this city during his late visit. 

Scene of Artillery Election on a See, when ~~ 
new officers of the “ Ancient issioned by the 
Governor, and when resign to him their 


ing of the new yacht built by 
1 Lovell & Co., of Salisbury, for Capt. 
yan) K. Thayer, of this city. A beautiful pleasure boat. 
A scene depicting the late unfortunate and fearful riot 
which d at Hoboken, N. J., during which so much 


far ee | was destroyed, and so much personal injury 

A picture representing Putnam’s Ilill, at Horse Neck, 
Ct., giving a fine view of this noted and historical spot, 
memorable for Gen. Putnam’s remarkable escape. 

An engraving of Bridge, at 
drawn by our artist with great accuracy and gh] 
forming a beautiful and interesting picture. 

A view of Mt. by = ye ‘emale Seminary, on South 
Boston Heights. A faithful picture of this excellent and 


A beautiful view of the city of Baltimore, taken by our 
artis: from the opposite side of the Petapsco. A scene 
that will be by those familiar with the Monu- 
mental City. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 

The island of Cuba is in a terrible condition 
in political affairs, and the government has had 
arrested and thrown in prison a large number of 
the most influential residents, planters and law- 
yers, who, it is said, were- favorable to the pro- 
jected invasions, or otherwise concerned in meas- 
ures opposed to the present ruling power. The 
whole populace are intensely excited, and a fatal 
convulsion will ere long turn the island into a 
bloody battle-field. It is a sad thing to realize, 
that a spot so blessed with every natural beauty, 
80 prolific in fruits and flowers, and so profitable 
to the industrious, should be so oppressed and 
down-trodden by tyranny. 


(> From our worthy and enterprising friend Gleason, 
We have received a copy of the beautiful Jenny Lind Gold- 
en Newspaper. This sheet is printed on satin-surfa ed 
of the fair pad erudis to ts prince: 

songstress, and isa to 
publisher.— Star Spangled Banner. 


New Pranet—Mr. Hind, the Greenwich 
astronomer, has discovered a new planet, said 
to belong to the complex group of asteroids be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. 


Frencu Minister.—The new French min- 
ister, M. de Sartiges, and his attaches, were pre- 
sented to the President of the United States a 
few days since. 

Guxason’s Room Companiox.—This beau'iful 


comes to us regularly, and our whole houseold is 
dehghted with ite weekly arrival. There never has any- 


Curious Fact.—A pint of water converted 
to steam fills a space of about 1800 pints. 


THE FUTURE. 

The present is emphatically the age of pro- 
gress. Men of our day, and particularly of our 
nation, look forward and not backward, and the 
goal of their exertion and ambition is in the far 
future. Civilization, with us, does not move 
onward, step by step; it hounds, it leaps, it trav- 
erses space with rapid and gigantic strides, with 
the fabled swiftness of the seven league boots.— 
This hopefulness, this unrelenting effort, pro- 
duces results which astonish the old world trav- 
ellers, who move slowly onward in the path 
marked out by their predecessors, turning, ever 
and anon, to survey the old landmarks, and 
looking to the past only for inspiration and in- 
struction. 

Nothing seems to halt or retrograde in the 
present century. Science, art and philosophy 
advance with a speed that almost baffles the 
mind of the observer. Important discoveries 
crowd upon each other so fast, that it is a task 
briefly to record them. Within a few years the 
introduction of steam has almost annihilated 
space, and on our railroads and oceans the 
journeying of months is now reduced to the 
travel of weeks. For the transmission of intelli- 
gence, science has evoked the electric fluid from 
the skies, and time is outdone in the velocity of 
our telegraphic despatches,—a wonder we can 
hardly yet coolly contemplate, or clearly com- 
prehend. 

And then. again, the sun, that great “ centre 
of life and light,” has become the servant of man, 
and its rays are made to depict the divine fea- 
tures of immortal beauty, or the varied aspects 
of earth, air and sea, with the speed of thought 
and with the precision that no mortal hand can 
imitate. The vision of man, aided by scientific 
appliances, now pierces the depths of the blue 
vault above us, and reveals new worlds, un- 
dreamed of in the philosophy of otherdays. ‘To 
add still more to the splendor and greatness of 
the age, nature has revealed treasures that sur- 
pass in extent and richness the wildest imagina- 
tions of poetry and romance, and now pours from 
her teeming lap the precious metal in unfailing 
prodigality, on the shores of California. 

The future, therefore, to the reflécting mind, 
is full of promise’ What dreams are too san- 
guine in the view of the vast field it opens to 
enterprise, energy and hope? We may con- 
fidently anticipate that it will bring the realiza- 
tion of the brightest dreams of the philosopher, 
the statesman, and the philanthropist, that man, 
in the coming years, will improve rapidly in his 
moral and physical condition, that a fraternity 
of feeling, as well as a community of interest, 
will bind together the nations of the earth, that 
good government will extend its beneficent 
shield over the many million inhabitants of 
the globe, and that the reign of universal peace 
and prosperity will dawn upon a-brighter era. 


BARNUM’S ASIATIC CARAVAN. 

We have given considerable space in the pres- 
ent number to illustrations connected with the 
largest travelling exhibition in the world. One 
or two engravings prepared for this week, it will 
be observed, have been crowded out but will ap- 
pear in due season. Having closed his contract 
with Jenny Lind, the Napoleon of showmen is 
now to devote his time and experience to this 
extraordinary menagerie. The drove of ele- 
phants which accompany the exhibition, and 
which were hunted in the jungles of Ceylon, by 
Messrs. June and Nutter, expressly for Mr. Bar- 
num, form in themselves a’great source of attrac- 
tion, and are the wonder and admiration of all. 
The Asiatic caravan will soon be in this city. 


Dacvuerreotyre Artists.— We uninten- 
tionally omitted to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Messrs. Southworth & Hawes, 5} Tre- 
mont Row, for the daguerreotype likeness from 
which our artist transferred the head we gave in 
our last week’s number of Governor Boutwell. 
If our readers would enjoy a rich treat, let them 
step into the exhibition room of Messrs. South- 
worth & Hawes, and examine their specimens 
of the art. 


Femate M. Ds.—There are forty female 
students in the Female College of Philadelphia, 
two of whom hail from Massachusetts. 


Heavy Damaces.—The heirs of Louis Phi- 
lippe claim from the French government, for 
damage dune by “ the mob” in 1848, $1,576,000. 


Queer.—Thse who have nothing to do al- 
ways do more than they ought. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On page 120, we have given a large represen- 
tation of the celebrated “May Training ”—the 
annual State parade, when the First Regiment 
of Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, under com- 
mand of Col. Holbrook, were reviewed by His 
Excellency, Gov. Boutwell, in Nature’s amphi- 
theatre, at the foot of the Common, where a 
large open space was enclosxd by ropes and 
guarded by the police. 

The Regiment consists of fourteen companies 
of volunteer corps, which, in soldierly discipline 
and appearance, and admirable precision of drill, 
cannot be exceeded by any body of soldiery in 
the country. Our limits will not permit any 
further detail of their evolutions on the day of 
parade, only simply to observe that the mag- 
nificent display of bristling bayonets, flaunting 
plumes, prancing horses, lovely women and brave 
men, on Boston Common, on this occasion, was 
really imposing and attractive. The military 
spirit was never more preval_nt in Boston than 
at the present time, and it is agreeable to notice 
that the new Governor 1s disposed. to foster it in 
a commendable way. 

On page 128, we also give a representation of 
another of those beautiful clipper ships, which 
have become the admiration of nautical men 
everywhere. She is the largest, and intended to 
be the fastest sailing vessel in the world! Our 
artist says, in his notes accompanying the draw- 
ing of the scene, “I have witnessed many ship 
launches, among them that of the Ohio—74, but 
I never saw a more splendid one than this.” 
There was not a little excitement felt in relation 
to this ship as she was launched, her owners, by 
the name they have given her, expect her to beat 
anything that ever floated, propelled by sails! 
No ship in the world, from the laying of her keel, 
was ever completed in the same number of days. 
The cost has been $150,000, and her tonnage is 
2400 tons, custom-house measurement. She is 
a three decker, and the first of the clipper model 
ever built, and was launched from the yard of 
Wilham H. Webb, New York. 


A FINE PICTURE. 

We have often examined the drop curtain of 
the Boston Museum with feelings of more than 
ordinary interest. It represents the well known 
allegorical picture of Cole’s voyage of life. To 
the bright and undimmed vision of youth the 
past is nothing, the present a mathematical 
point, position merely ; the future everything.— 
The scene referred to most beautifully illustrates 
this truth. The ardent youth embarking on the 
stream, sees not the lovely shore he is quitting, 
nor the guardian angel, who, with tender looks 
and folded hands, stands upon the bank behind 
him ; his eyes are fixed only upon the glorious 
temple which his fancy has created of no stronger 
material than the fleecy vapors of the morning, 
but which for him has all the substance of reality. 
Alas! he will never tread the airy halls of that 
“baseless fabric.” Before him lies a voyage of 
peril—tumbling torrents, sharp rocks, hidden by 
treacherous pools, and cataracts heated with 
foam and fraught with deadly danger. A blind 
reliance on the future, poor youth, is as danger- 
ous an error as an exclusive veneration for the 
past; and yet the future of life, and the future 
beyond life are objects never to be lost sight of. 

Many of our readers have doubtless marked 
this picture; let them observe it well, The ra- 
tional philosopher is always looking forward, but 
he holds a mirror in his hand, which faithfully 
reflects the past, for he knows in its history he 
must decipher the chart for his future voyage. 


Tre ARTILLERY division 
of our citizen soldiery had a fine drill parade on 
Thursday, the 12th inst., on the Common, under 
command of Col. Cowdin. A good spirit pre- 
vails at the present time among our military 
companies. 


Boston Harnor.—The harbor looks beauti- 
fully with its green islands and fleets of pleasure 
boats at this season. We have an artist engaged 
in sketching some of the most picturesque por- 
tions of scenery for the Companion. 


Returnine.—Specie, which has been going 
from this country to England by every steamer, 
is now coming back again. 


Mrs. G. H. Barrett.—This lady has been 
delighting a numerous auditory nightly at the 
Museum, supported by Mr. Pitt. 


Rueat—In Logan county, Ohio, e.ery family 
has the Bible. 


Tn this city, by Rev. bir. Streeter, Mr. William J. Har- 
ris to Miss Phebe Ann Miller. 

By Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Charles W. Smith to Miss Ann 
Louisa Ludington. 

By Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Alexander Foster to Miss 

t A. Jenness. 

By Rr. Rev. Dr. Eastburn, Mr. William E. Daniels to 
Mise Elizabeth D. Cunningham. 

n Charlestown, by P. Magrath, Mr. Franklin J. 
Ellis to Mrs. M. J. Clark. Bea.» 

In Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Newell, Mr. John Bartlett to 
Miss Hannah 3. Willard. 

In Hatfield, Kev. E. D. Holt, of Rock Island, Ill., to Miss 
Caroline R. Warner. 

In Haverhill, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Greeley, Mr. William 
R. Hooper, of wi orcesier, Mass., to Miss Frances Nelson 

In Keene, N. UM, by Rev. Dr. Ingersoll, Mr. Amos L. 
Wood, of Boston, to Miss Mary A. Wood. 

In Portland, Me. , by Kev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. Oliver H. Hay, 
of Charlestown, Mass., to Miss Ann Maria Hay. 

In Providence, R.1., Dr. William A. Rust to Miss Sarah 
J. Goodenow, both of Paris, Me. 

In New York, Samuel A. "Fisk, M. D., of Northampton, 
Mass., to Miss Harriet B. Binixger. 


In this city. Titus Welles, Esq., 75; Mrs. Rebecca Eliza 
Sargent, 28; Mrs. M. Tuttle, 60; Mr. E. W. F. Rice, 49. 

In South Boston, Miss Mary Jane Hooper, 18. 

In East Boston, Dea. Ebenezer Lovejoy, 78. 

In Roxbury, Miss Ann R. Rogers, 17; Mrs. Rachel R. 
Holbrook, 35; Miss Charlotte M. Flint, 19. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah V. Waldo, 55; Mr. Noah 
Sanborn, 60. 

In Cambridge, Mr. John T. Wheelwright, 56. 

In Brookline, Mrs. Ann M. Lovejoy, of Milford, N. H. 

In Brigh:on, Mrs. Joanna Matchett, 75. 

In Medford, Mrs. Mary A. Shedd, 42. 

In South Reading, Mr. Aaron Condry, 50. 

In Salem, Mr. Ebenezer Thrasher; 

In Kowley, Miss Hannah Lancaster, 96. 

In lee port, Miss Margaret Jane McIntire, of Pic- 
tou, N. 8 

In Holderness, N. M., Mr. Lyman W. Edgerly, 33. 

In Providence, R. L, ” Mr. James A. Anthony, 41; Mr. 
John W. Fay, 21. 

In Coventry, Ct., Rev. . Chauncy Booth, 68. 

In ‘Capt. Plymouth, Ms. 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to wom, in the most ele 
gant and ivai.able form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable evens of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
origina! tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerows accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of -otable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, aitogether making a 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 


known world, of all buildings of nute in the eastern or 
western hemispnere, of ull the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beaatiful seenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
faced brevier tyve of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fif.een hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter an‘! illustrations—a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of six.een octavo pages. It will form 


Che Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich of origi- 
nal miscellany ‘t presents, to inculeate the st jaerat and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue ~y hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and onal g all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought afver for its 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


For four monzhs, .« $1 00 
“ eight “ e . . . 2 00 
“ twelve “ 3 00 


No reduction the above terms, either 
to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
recognized by the proprietor. 

The Daawine Room Companion may be 
obcained at any of the periodical depors throughout the 
counry, and of newsn:en, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every 

GLEASON, Bostox, Mass 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York 
A. WINCH, ‘116 Cnesenuc Street Philadelphia. 
H. TAYLOR, North S:reet, Baltimore. 
EDWARDS « COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
R. B. EDWARDS & 'Co., 93 Third Street Louisville, Ky 
J. A. ROYS, 48 \Woodward Avenue 
E. K. WOODWARD. cor. 4th & Chesnut Sta., Se. Louis 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Koom Companion.} 


BLUE-EYED JESSIE. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


66 OME, Jessie, my darling,” spoke the 

mild voice of a pale, sad-looking lady, 

to her sweet little blue-eyed daughter, “I wish 

you to go to Mrs. Morton’s, and see if she has 

any more work for me, and tell her this is fin- 

ished, but mother is too ill to carry it home her- 
self, and therefore sent you.” 

“ Yes, mother,” replied the little girl, as she 
carelessly threw a light sun-bonnet over her 
brown curls, “ but I mustn’t stay,mother,must I ?” 

“No, my daughter, I shall be lonely without 
you, so be as quick as possible,” answered Mrs. 
Williams, sighing as she thought of her absent 
husband, who had not entered his home for sev- 
eral days. In her beautiful, blue-eyed daughter, 
Jessie, she had endeavored to find consolation, 
but the tears would come to her eyes whenever 
she heard Jessie’s oft-repeated question, “ where 
has father gone?’ and: though she answered, 
“he will be home presently, my dear,” her heart 
told her it would be long ere he returned. 

With a light heart and bounding step, Jessie 
Williams left her mother’s door, and proceeded 
on her way to Mrs. Morton’s stately dwelling. 
She heeded not the gay trifles so gaudily dis- 
played at the numerous shop windows, or the 
gorgeous dress and proud manner of the many 
people she passed, but kept steadily upon her 
way, free-hearted and happy, and caring not for 
the sneer of the crowd, which was often bestowed 
upon her, notwithstanding they often said, “ she 
is very pretty indeed !” 

At last her long and circuitous route was trav- 
ersed, and she stood upon the steps of the 
splendid mansion of Mrs. Morton. Her heart 
beat quickly as she rang the bell, and she trem- 
bled visibly as she awaited the answer of the 
servant, to her question if Mrs. Morton was at 
home. The girl remembered that her mistress 
had said that “she was always at home to blue- 
eyed Jessie.” and she kindly bade her enter the 
hall, and she would soon see the lady. A sweet 
smile rested upon the face of Mrs. Morton as 
the fair Jessie stood before her; for she was not 
like the majority of the wealthy class, selfish and 
cold-hearted, for, in earlier days, she had passed 
through afiliction’s trying ordeal, and came out 
bright and pure. 

“ Ah, Jessie,” said she, “ you have come a long 
way for a little girl, and I think your mother 
would not have permitted it had she been well. 
She is not in her usual health, is she ?” 

“No, she is quite feeble, and therefore sent me 
to return the articles she has lately finished, and 
get her more work, if possible. If you have any 
more to do. Mrs. Morton, mother would be 
pleased to do it.” 

The lady hesitated, but in a moment replied: 

“No, I have none now; but come again to- 
morrow morning; in the meantime, I will use 
my influence to procure some from Mrs. Lawson, 
for your mother, and I think I shall be success- 
fal. Come to-morrow, Jessie.” 

“Yes, I will, and mother will be greatly 
obliged to you for your kindness,” answered the 
little girl, as she turned to depart. 

While Jessie Williams had been conversing 
with Mrs. Morton, more than one person had 
been looking for her return. When she passed 
one of the many groups of people, that morning, 
her beauty and the happy expression of her 
countenance particularly interested a man com- 
posing one of the company of idlers, and turning 
to a companion, he asked : 

“ Who is that little beauty ?” 

“T b’lieve it’s Jim Williams's daughter,” was 
the reply. 

“ What! is he in the city ?” 

“ Yes, when he’s anywhere.” 

“ Will the girl return this way ?” 

“ When she goes home,” answered the fellow, 
turning away, as if the conversation was not 
pleasing, at least, to him. 

“I will speak to her, come what may,” mar- 
mured the first mentioned gentleman, at the 
same time gazing far down the street, to ascer- 
tain if Jessie was still in view. Then seating 
himself where he could easily watch her coming, 
his mind soon reverted back to the sad memo- 
ries of other years. Once a gentle sister stood 
by his side, and he had loved her with a brother’s 
love—but she had gone, where, he knew not, or 
that she was living or dead. The father, to 
whom he had looked for advice and counsel, 
gank beneath the weight of years and sorrow, 


into the grave, and the beloved mother soon fol- 
lowed to her final rest. Though amply provided 
with this world’s wealth, still there was a long- 
ing in the bosom of the son for something more— 
for the companionship of some one whom he 
could trust and love, and upon whom he could 
lavish the warm affections of his soul. Long did 
he muse upon the events of other days, and dwell 
upon their memories, until his heart seemed 
buried ‘neath the sad and gloomy ruins of the 
past. From these mournful reflections he was 
roused by the appearance of Jessie, and hastily 
rising, he made an effort to restore to his coun- 
tenance its wonted cheerful expression, although 
his heart was far from happy. The next mo- 
ment a hand was laid upon Jessie’s shoulder, 
and a kind voice said: 

“ What is your name, my sweet little girl ?” 

The large blue eyes of the child were raised 
inquiringly to the face of the stranger, and not 
until the question was repeated did she reply : 

“Jessie Williams ; but they call me blue-eyed 
Jessie.” 

“Jessie Williams!” repeated the stranger, 
abstractedly; and again his mind went back 
through the dim path of years to that fair-haired 
sister, the pride of his earlier days. Again 
memory began to bind him with her silken 
chains, but hastily recovering, he said to the 
wondering girl : 

“Is your home far from here, Jessie ?” 

* But a short distance, sir,” ‘replied the child ; 
“it is on L—— street.” 

“ Will you allow me to accompany you there ¢” 

“Certainly, sir,’ answered Jessie; “follow 
me.” 

After following the girl through several streets, 
the stranger entered a small, half-ruined build- 
ing, whose only occupant was the pale mother 
of Jessie, Mrs. Williams. She seemed surprised 
at the appearance of a stranger, but with a sweet 
smile she bade him enter, for she hoped he might 
bring intelligence of her husband, though she 
feared it would be far from pleasing. By de- 
grees he drew her into conversation, by asking 
questions respecting Jessie, her education and 
employment, until Mrs. Williams felt that though 
he was a stranger, he seemed like a sincere 
friend. 

“T have a favor to ask of you, Mrs. Williams,” 
said he, kindly, “and I hope you will not re- 
fuse.” 

“T shall not if it is reasonable, sir,” answered 
she, “and if you will name it, I will soon tell 
you.” 

“T have taken a strange interest in you and 
your daughter, Mrs. Williams, and I have a 
great desire to know your former history. If it 
be one of sorrow and suffering, then can I sym- 
pathize with you; for grief has often been my 
lot. Do not refuse my request, I beseech you,” 

The lady hesitated for a moment, and then 
raising her head, she replied : 

“ Yes, I will tell you my early history, but it 
is indeed a sad one. I should have said my 
later years have been the saddest of my life, for 
my childhood was passed in sunshine and flow- 
ers. I will be brief, for it calls up sad recol- 
lections. Myself and my only brother were our 
parents’ darlings, and high hopes were enter- 
tained of our future usefulness and worth, by 
our fond friends. We grew from childhood to- 
gether, happy in each other's society, and not 
dreaming that sorrow would ever be our por- 
tion, until the dark cloud settled upon our path, 
and separated us, I fear, forever. The son of a 
neighboring gentleman won my affections; but 
neither my parents nor brother would consent to 
our union, as they said James Williams was a 
profligate, reckless young man, and I should 
never be his bride. For months I was sullen 
and unhappy; but with earnest and oft-repeated 
entreaties, my lover at last persuaded me to 
leave the home of my futher, and link my des- 
tiny with his forever. 

“Two years passed happily away. My hus- 
band was all a wife could wish, and a happier 
home than vurs it would be difficult to find. 
Since I left my father’s home, I had heard nought 
of him, yet I regretted not the step I had taken, 
for I was happy, and that sufficed. With a view 
of bettering our worldly prospects, we removed 
to the city, but alas! it was the destruction of 
our happiness. My husband soon fell in com- 
pany with the vicious and vile cf the city, by 
whom he was persuaded to take occasionally a 
glass; but it soon was found to be true that he 
often drank without persuasion. His down- 
ward course was then rapid. Many times have 
I sat and awaited his coming until my head 


and heart ached with grief and fear, and often 


did I weep till my brow seemed bursting, but it 
would not bring back the happy days of our 
married life. Thus five years passed; my hus- 
"band still becoming worse, until I lost all hope 
of his reformation. The companionship of my 
only child, Jessie, has been my only solace, and 
that she may never know my bitter misery, is 
her sad mother’s earnest prayer. My father and 
mother have been laid to rest in the grave, and 
my brother is—I know not where. Should it 
please Heaven to take from me my gentle 
daughter, life would be a burden not to be borne ; 
but while she yet lives, I will live for her sake. 
I have thus given you my history, briefly, it is 
true, but truthfully, and may it tell you how 
much a woman can suffer and yet be strong.” 

For a few moments after she closed, a deep 
silence reigned. Each seemed wrapped in 
thought, when the stranger suddenly rising, 
threw back the dark locks from his brow, and 
advancing to Mrs. Williams, said, in an impres- 
sive tone : 

“ Elsie, do you recognize me now ?” 

She raised her head, and .the only words 
spoken, were : ° 

“ My brother !” 

“ My sister !” 

Ten years have passed since the eventful day 
on which the brother and sister were again united, 
after long years of separation and suffering, and 
happiness is again their portion. ‘The white 
cottage on the hill is the residence of James and 
Elsie Williams, and their beautiful, blue-eyed 
Jessie, now a blooming maiden of seventeen. 
The father is a temperate and happy man, but 
he persists in saying that he should have been 
in a drunkard’s grave, had it not been for the 
exertionsof Elsie’s brother and his own darling 
“ Blue-eyed Jessie !” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
STANZAS. 


BY JANE GAY. 


~~ 


“Weep not for the dead, but weep sere for him that 
goeth away.” 
Parents, weep not for the dead! 
Though bitter was the blow 
That cut the rosebud from the stem, 
And laid the nurseling low ; 
Yet spare thy tears for him 
Who wandereth away 
Amid temptations deep and strong, 
For him go weep and pray! 


Mourners, weep not for the dead ! 
Come, deck the bier with flowers ; 

Like them, she seemed a radiant thing 
To cheer life’s darkened hours ; 

But she laid her down to sleep, 
Pure as the virgin snow; 

Then weep not—rather mourn the frail 
Who linger here below! 


Children, weep not for the dead! 
Look on that time-worn brow ; 

Ploughed deep with sorrow and with toil, 
How calm it resteth now! 

Hallow his precepts in your hearts, 
Tread in the paths he trod; 

That when life’s duties all are done, 
Ye, too, may rest in God! 

Glen-Alpine, Ct., June, 1851. 


EXERCISE IN EARLY LIFE. 

To fetter the active motions of children, as 
soon as they have acquired the use of their limbs, 
is a barbarous opposition to nature; and to do 
so, under a pretence of improving their minds 
and manners, is an insult to common sense. It 
may, indeed, be the way to train up enervated 
puppets, or shortlived prodigies of learning, but 
never to form healthy, well-informed and accom- 
plished men and women. Every feeling indi- 
vidual must behold, with much heart-felt con- 
cern, poor little puny creatures, of eight, ten or 
twelve years of age, exhibited by the silly pa- 
rents as proficients in learning, or as distin- 
guished for their proficiency in languages, elocu- 
tion, music, drawing, or even some frivolous ac- 
quirement. ‘The strength of the mind as well as 
of the body is exhausted, and the natural growth 
of both is checked by such untimely exertions. 
We are far from discouraging the early intro- 
duction of youth into the sweet and even mor- 
alizing society of the muses and the graces; but 
we would have them pay their court also to the 
goddess of health, and spend a considerable por- 
tion of their time, during the above period at 
least, in innocent and enlivening sports and 
gambols.—Journal of Health. 


TRUE COURTESY. 

Manners are more important than laws. _ 
them in a great measure the laws depend. The 
law can touch us here and there now and then. 
Manners are what vex or soothe,corrupt or purify, 
exalt or debase, barbarize or refine, by a con- 
stant, steady, uniform, insensible operation like 
that of the air we breathe in. They give their 
whole form and colors to our lives. According 


to their quality they aid morals, they supply 
them or they totally destroy them —Burke. _ 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
LEARN THOU TO BE CONTENT. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Though clouds of sorrow lower, 
Let not reproach find vent, 
But midst the darkness and the gloom, 
Learn thou to be content. 
And with firm, unwavering faith, 
Hope’s bright sunshine borrow ; 
And recollect, though dark to day, 
It may be fair to-morrow. 


And give not way to vain regret, 
It is no balm for woe ; 

It cannot close the hidden spring, 
From whence thy sorrows flow. 

Forget not that afflictions deep 
Are oft from heaven sent 

By God, to teach unto his flock 
A lesson of content. 


Then in thy journey through this life, 
If trials you should meet ; 

If sorrow’s thorns are strewn along 
Beneath your very feet ; 

Look up, look up, above this earth, 
To heaven’s starry scope, 

And pray that pure and steadfast faith 
May warm your soul with hope. 

Then bend thou not beneath the load, 
Nor at thy lot repine ; 

But let sweet faith around thy heart, 
Her softening fetters twine. 

Let holy feelings of content 
Repose within thy breast; ~ 

Murmur not at Heaven’s decree, 
And leave to God the rest. 

Baltimore, Ma., June, 1851. 


LAUGHTER. 


laughter! Thou man-loving 

irit, that for a time dost take the burden from 
the weary back ; that dost lay salve to the feet 
bruised and cut by flints and shards; that takest 
blood-baking melancholy by the nose, and makest 
it grin despite itself; that all the sorrows of the 
past, doubts of the fature, confoundest in the joy 
of the present; that makest man truly philo- 
sophic, conqueror of himself and care! What 
was talked of as the golden chain of Jove, was 
nothing but a succession of laughs, a chromatic 
scale of merriment that reaches from earth to 
Olympus. It is not true Prometheus stole the 
fire, but the laughter of the pode to deify our 
clay, and in the abundance of our merriment to 
make us reasonable creatures. Have you ever 
considered what man would be, destitute of the 
ennobling faculty of laughter? Laughter is to 
the face of man what synovia—I think anato- 
mists call it—is to his joints ; it oils. lubricates, 
and makes the human countenance divine. 
Without it our faces would have ridged hyena- 
like ; the iniquities of our heart, with no sweet 
antidote to work upon them, would have made 
the face of the best among us a horrid husky 
thing, with two sullen, hungry, cruel lights at the 
top—for foreheads would have then gone out of 
fashion—and a cavernous hole below the nose. 
Think of a babe without laughter—as it is its 
first intelligence. The creature shows the divinity 
of its origin and end by smiling upon us. Yes, 
smiles are its first talk with the world—smiles 
the first answer that it understands. And then, 
as worldly wisdom comes upon the little thing, 
it crows, it chuckles, it grins, and shakes in its 
nurse’s arms, or, in waggish humor. playing bo- 
peep with the breast, it reveals its destiny, de- 
clares to him with cars to hear the heirdom of its 
immortality. Let materialists blaspheme as gin- 
gerly and acutely as they will, they must end in 
confusion and laughter. “Man may take a ti- 
umphant stand upon his broad grins; for he 
looks around the world, and his innermost soul, 
sweetly tickled with the knowledge, tells him 
that he of all creatures laughs. Imagine, if you 
can, a laughable fish! Let man, then, send a 
loud ha! ha! through the universe, and be rev- 
grateful for the privilege —Douglas 

fe 4 


EGYPT AN EPIC. 

There is no record of anything like lyrical 
poetry in the history of the elder Egyptians. 
Their theology was the sombre substance of their 
life. This fact of history the Howadji sees be- 
fore he reads. 

Nature is only epical here. She has no little 
lyrics of green groves, and blooming woods, and 
sequestered lanes—no lonely pastoral landscape. 
But from every point the Egyptian could behold 
= desert ew and the river, and the sky. 

is grand and solemn nature has imposed upon 
the art of the land, the law of its own being and 
beauty. Out of the landscape, too, springs the 
mystery of Egyptian character, and is dane 
ter of its art. For silence is the spirit of these 
sand mountains, and of this sublime sweep of 
luminous sky—and silence is the mother of mys- 
tery. Primitive man so surrounded, can then do 
nothing bat what is simple and grand. The 
P. ids reproduce the impression and the form 
of the landscape in which. they stand. ‘The 
Me say, in the nature around them, “ Man, 

mark.” 

Later, he will be changed by a thousand influ 
ences, but can never escape the mystery that 
haunts his home, and will carve the Sphinx and 
the strange mystical Memnon. The Sphinx 
says to the Howadji what said to the 
Egyptian—and from the fascination of her face 


oli she , profound and patheti¢ 
— that is soul of the Egyptian day— 


— 
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WRAWING ROOM COMPANTON. 


POULTRY STATISTICS. 

The poultry of the United States is valued in 
the statistics at $20,000,000—the State of New 
York having over two millions invested in it.— 
In the egg trade the city of New York expends 
nearly a million and a half of dollars annually. 
The farmers of the country are bestowing a 
greater amount of attention to the raising of 
poultry, and it is probably one of the best sources 
of revenue which they can have. 


DOINGS OF THE MINT. 

Coinage at the Philadelphia mint in May, 
803,800 pieces in gold, of which nearly 500,000 
were dollars, total amount $3,201,262; three 
cent pieces $37,638 ; cents $9,699. Gold bullion 
deposited for coinage in May, from California, 
$3,205,600; other places, $65,000 ; silver bullion 
deposited, $14,800. 


REPRESENTATIVES Concress.— Under 
the next census New Hampshire loses one rep- 
resentative to Congress. The same is the case 
with Maine and Vermont. Massachusetts alone 
of the New England States gains one, owing to 
her increase from foreign emigrants. 


Very Goop.—A wag in an English paper, 
where light wags are seldom found, speaking of 
Barnum, says: “ The great showman has reaped 
a golden harvest in the South and West. Al- 
lah il Aliah ! there is but one Barnum, and Jen- 


ny Lind is his profit.” 


Sranisu Sryie.—At San Jose, on the 14th 
April, there was a fight between a grizzly bear 
and a bull; the bull soon despatched his for- 
midable antagonist, which had probably been 
weakened by confinement. The Legislature 


adjourned to see the fight! 


A Rocve 1n Prison.—Bristol Bill, now in 
the Vermont State Prison, engaged in the man- 
ufacture of scythe snaths, is said to be in excel- 
lent health, and the warden of the prison says 
he is the best, the smartest, and most diligent 
workman in the prison. . 


Provisions 1n Ex Dorapo—William P. 
Loring, Esq., formerly of this city, is superin- 
tendent of the Pacific market at San Francisco. 
Fresh pork and mutton were 50c. a pound, veal 
25c., beef 124 to 20c., quail $8 a dozen, potatoe 
12}c. a pound, and so on. . 


Wasuineton asproap—In England, says 
“ Communipaw,” of the Boston Post, “the char- 
acter of Washington is never assailed, but al- 
ways spoken of with all that respect that in an 
American is a part of his religion.” 


Tue Ore.—Mr. Moffatt, of San 
Francisco, assayed 103 pounds of gold bearing 
quartz, from Carson’s mountain, and the result 
was 36 pounds of gold bars, of the value of 
$8,182 15—a proportion of one third pure gold. 


A Lawyer cavueut—Jacob Slingerland, 
the attorney who forged and altered pension 
papers, and defrauded the government, has been 
sent to the State Prison for five years by the U. 
8. Court at Windsor, Vt. 


Cuartotts Cusnman.—-Miss Cushman has 
been playing Hamlet, to the great delight of the 
Cincinnatians, who say that she performs the 
character with more beauty and effect than any 
man they ever saw. ; 


Moviwne.—The U. S. garrison at Detroit, one 
of the oldest military posts in the United States, 
has been broken up, and the soldiers ordered to 
other and more frontier posts. 


Bioomine.—It is said that Barnum has se- 
cured for his museum, “the flower of the youth 
of our city.” A very fragrant specimen—some- 
what verdant. 


Fouxxr—Dement & Winston, at Oregon city, 
advertise to pay the highest market price for 
500 cats in good condition. 


Cosriy.—The expense of the last session of 
the California Legislature was $310,000. 


Cop Sturr.—The value of the ice export- 
ed last year from Boston was $107,018. 


Deap.—Wildcat, the celebrated Indian chief. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Everything human has an outlet into infinity. 

There are rumors of successful gold digging 
at Moscow, Me. 

The ladies of New Bedford have established a 
Sailor's Home. 

Tne Boston Post denies that Theodore Parker 
has adopted the “ Bloomer” style. 

An apothecary’s t up the wrong medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, sau killed a child. 

They had a tremendous hail storm at Nash- 
ua, N. Bh, the other day. Lots of trees killed. 

Sukey Wright, a colored woman in Balti- 
more, is aged 120 years. This a fact. 

4: tea service of silver has been presented to 


Signor Blitz at Philadelphia. 
Gen. Wool, after a pleasant sojourn in Bos- 
ton, has returned to his home in Troy. 


There are fine productive lands for sale in 
Texas at twenty-five cents per acre. 

New has accepted the city charter 
Valparaiso has been very nearly destroyed b 
| another fearful earthquake. satis 

Jenny Lind announces that she will probably 
visit Canada on her own account. 

‘amed Ro down 
dead fa the street in Gloucenter the ether day, 

Counterfeit notes to the amount of $35,000, 
| have lately been discovered at Patterson, N. J. 


38,436 emigrants arrived in New York, during 
May, in 477 wwe 4 from foreign ports. 

The receipts of wharfage for the Central 
Wharf, San Francisco, for the month of March, 
were $11,000. 


John Williams has been sent to the State 
Prison for life on three indictments for burglary 
in Springfield. 

The receipts on the Ogdensburg Railroad for 
the month of May, were $36,000. A handsome 
increase over the last month. 

The Canadian Government is adopting the 
Internal Improvement policy, and cites the pros- 
perity of the United States as its “ cause why.” 


The richest of the Rothchilds is said to be 
Baron Anselm, of Frankfort, ascertained to be 
worth thirty-five millions of dollars. 

Upwards of 100,000 tons of pressed hay, val- 
ued at more than a million dollars, is annually 
exported from Maine. 

It was six years on Monday, May 26th, last, 
since Sir John Franklin sailed from Sheerness 
on his dangerous expedition. 

The usual sport of shark hunting has com- 
menced in Charleston, S.C. Nine of them were 
recently captured by three young men. 

Boxes or frames, of iron, ornamentally and 
‘substantially made, have been introduced into 
Philadelpl.it, for the protection of trees. 

In Lowell, the other day, a couple of “ Bloom- 
ers” were obliged to claim the protection of the 
police. 

The most terrific storm of rain and hail wit- 
nessed in that section of the country for many 
years, says the Sentinel, passed over Indian- 
apolis week before last. 

Some of the good people of Nashua and Nash- 
ville, N. H., are agitating a union of the two 
towns, with the intention of applying for a city 
charter. 

The barque Savannah, from Savannah for 
New York, with a full cargo, was burned near 
Tybee last week—loss $80,000. Her crew es- 
caped in boats. 

At Bridgewater alms-hotse, recently, a mar- 
riage was consummated between a couple bear- 
ing the aristocratic names of Granville Oaken 
‘Talbot and Mary Ann Cromwell. 

Victor Pontz, a cotton importer in London, 
has failed. His liabilities are set down at two 
hundred thousand pounds. Another cotton 
house in Liverpool has temporarily stopped. 

By a collision of the passenger train from 
Springfield, with a oe train, near Hartford, 
Monday evening, four laboring men were in- 
stantly killed and several others injured. 

A correspondent of the Kennebec Journal 
writes that paper about exhuming the body of 
an Indian, a tomahawk, and some beads at 
Vassalboro’. 

The steamer Cleop:tra, alleged to have been 
concerned in the pro Cuban expedition, 
was on Friday formally surrendered by the Uni- 
ted States authorities to Mr. O’Sullivan. 

It has been decided in Massachusetts that 
livery stable keepers cannot recover for dama- 

sustained by their property if the contract 
made on the Sabbath. 

A boy 15 years old, who, with others, was 
stoning a house of ill-fame at Beaver, Pa., on 
Friday, was instantly shot dead by one of the 
female inmates, who came out with a gun. 

The extension of the Newburyport railroad to 
Bradford, is rapidly progressing. The iron will 
arrive earl in July, and the track will be ready 
for the rails as soon as they arrive. 

The propeller Princeton ran into the schooner 
Mackinaw, on Wednesday night of last week, 
10 miles off Cleveland, and sunk Her in seven 
fathoms of water. ‘The crew were all saved. 

The steamer Baltic, which started from New 
York on Saturday week, took out 164 passen- 

. Aman named Connor, engaged in firing 
a salute on her departure, was y in- 
jured by the bursting of a gun. 


Foreign Mliscellann. 


Government has determined to give ample aid 
to the Halifax, Quebec and Montreal railroad. 

The emperor of Russia, Austria, and king of 
Prussia, are holding a private conference in 
Cracow. 

The Pope has sent for a large force of Aus- 
trians, to supply the places at Rome, of the 
French troops, who are about to leave. 

There has been a most dangerous flood at 
Vienna ; with one exception, all the bridges have 
been carried away. 

The German journals estimate the construc- 
tion of the railway from St. Petersburg to War- 
saw at forty million of silver rables. 

In Hangary, we are informed, some fresh 
symptoms of agitation have appeared in the 
form of opposition to the tobacco monopoly. 

The queen gave a grand state ball at Buck- 
ingham palace, on the 19th ult., at which many 
American officers were present. 

At Copenhagen a royal amn 
published, extending to all who 
im the late revoit, except 33. 


Letters from Constantinople announce the 
conclusion of the amnesty question. Kossuth 
and five others were to be excluded from its 
operation. 

Mario—“ the t, the una hable Ma- 
rio.” as he is styled by one of the papers—has 
made his appearance at the Royal Italian Opera, 
in London, as has also Grisi the great. 

The mission of H. B. M. brig Helen, to Suri- 
nam, to obtain information respecting some 
persons stolen from a British island many years 
since, has not been successful. 


London is filled with strangers, and the Yan- 

kee noses are to be seen flattened against the 

anes of the plate glass windows of every shop 
im every prominent thoroughfare. 

It is said that the substitution of the new 
roundabout frames for the old-fashioned loom is 
expected to temporarily throw 30,000 people out 
of employment in Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Derby, England. 


The President of the French republic attended 
a review on the 22d ult., in Champ de Mars. 
Everything passed off quietly. The President 
who was accompanied by Gen. Navarez, was 
received with loud shouts of * Vive Napoleon.’ 

Some idea of the cost of royalty in England 
may be formed from the fact that the Prince of 
Wales, though under ten years of age, has a 
revenue of nearly $300,000 per annum from the 
Duchy of Cornwall ! 


The king of Prussia reached Warsaw on the 
18th of May at 1-4 past 8 o'clock in the evening. 
The emperor and empress advanced to meet 
them as far as Skiernivice, where the royal and 
imperial party dined. 


had been 
taken part 


Sands of Gold. 


——War is murder set to music. 


——Virtue is the greatest ornament, and good 
sense the best equipage. , 

——Trnue sensibility leads us to overcome our 
own feelings for the good of others. 

Everything we add to our knowledge adds 
to our means of usefulness. 

——tTruth should never strike her topsails in 
compliment to ignorance or sophistry. 

——Deep is the joy of social silence when we 
speak not with the loved, but feel their presence. 

——tThere are more victims to errors com- 
mitted by society itself, than society supposes. 

——Slanderers are like flies that leap over all 
a man’s good parts, to light only upon his sores. 

——lIt rarely happens that one artificial mind 
ean succeed in forming another; we seldom 
imitate what we do not love. 

—Others sometimes appear to us more 
wrong than they are, because we ourselves are 
not right in judging them. 

——Plato, speaking of te pcrsons, 
says they are like men stand upon their 
heads; they see all things the wrong way. 

——lIt is one of the characteristics of a good 
man to dispense liberally, and enjoy abstemi- 
ne the goods he knows he may lose, and must 

ve. 


——The plea of “temptation” is the poorest 
of all apologies for sin; virtue is a perfectly 
neutral quality unless exercised in the face of 
temptation. 

——De Lamartine says: “ We begin to feel 
the inanity of existence when we are no longer 
of use to any person ;” that is, “ when we are no 
longer loved.” 

——Do not consider time lost that is spent in 
the interchange of social feeling—always re 
vided you nei listen to, nor repeat scandal, in 
which case it is worse than lost. 


—It was Erasmus who ssid that if « men | 


a fever, or a pain in the head by over-drink- 
ng, he was to curse the wine, when he should 
blame himself for the excess. 

——A man who succeeds to his father’s repu- 
tation must be greater than him, to be consid- 
ered as great; but he that succeeds to his father’s 
riches will have to encounter no such deduetion. 

——With love, the heart becomes a fair and 
fertile , with sunshine and warm hues, 
and exhaling gweet odors ; but without it, it is a 
bleak desert covered with ashes. 


Joker's Olio. 


Why is a schooner like fouro’clock? Ans.— 
because it is four and after (fore and after). 
What kind of a building would you name, did 
you wish to know a secret! Hotel (O tell!) 
The man that isn’t afraid of thunder, talks of 
going ee the springs next week, without asking 
wile, 


Poor paymasters should learn wisdom from 
the mosquito, who always settles his bill the mo- 
ment he finds you. 


A dairyman being asked, “how many cows 
have you?” very candidly replied, “ nineteen— 
and the hydrant !” 

Lightning never strikes but once in the same 
place—therefore, let a man whose first wife was 
a good one, never marry again. 


What would be the natural consequence, if a 
man should become blind? He would begin to 
philosophize (feel loss of eyes!) ‘ 

The following is given as a fireman’s toast: 
“ The ladies—the only incendiaries who kindle 
a flame which water will not extinguish.” 


“ What was the text in church to-day. Char- 
ley, my dear?” “TI believe, father, the parson 
took a claws from the lion that Samson killed.” 

“ Constitutionally tired,” is now the polite way 
of expressing the fact that a man is naturally 
lazy. We live in wonderfully refined times. 

Why is a man who is about to be married, 
like a man intending to visit a certain port in 
Europe? Answer—because he is bound to have 
her (Havre). 

“ What day is this, Quilp?” asked Sizzle, yes- 
terday. “ Fry-day, I judge from the heat of the 
weather,” Quilp replied, wiping the “ pearly 
dew” from his expansive brow. 


What is the difference between the emperor 
of Russia and a beggar? The emperor issues 
his manifestoes, and the beggar manifests toes 
without his shoes. 

What heavenly thing and what earthly thing 
does a rainy day exercise the same influence 
over? The sun and your boots; for it takes the 
shine out of both. 


A newly married couple riding in a carriage, 
were overturned, whereupon a stander by said 
it was a “shocking sight.” “ Yes,” said the gen- 
tleman, “to sce those just wedded fall ou. so 
soon.” 

You had better not attempt to decipher any 
correspondence when you get home late after 
supper, for it is a grammatical truth that a per- 
son must master his liquids before he can go 
through his lettars. 


“ Shakspeare haunts me night and day,” said 
a stage-strutting “hero.” “ ‘that he is so eter- 
nally haunted,” said a by-stander, “ is not to be 
wondered at all, for he has most cruelly murdered 
him in everything he has undertaken.’ 

The horse chestnuts have al! put on the Bloom- 
er costume during the past week; green and 
white are the reigning colors. It is expected 
that rose bushes will soon follow suit, though 
with a greater variety of hues.—#ridgewater 
Gazette. 

Martin Farquhar Tupper did not visit Cin- 
cinnati, as was anticipated. He only got as far 
as Pittsburg, and not liking the looks of the 
elephant’s tracks in that region, he took the back 
track himself. He visited the city of smoke, but 
not the city of smoked hams. 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneons family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, wricten expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an inmoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is g lly i that the Fiae is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enabie us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggesi, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we ean lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPOR, 


the cirealation of which far exeeeds that 
other weekly paper in the Union. way 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBEXS. 

. . . . , 
4 ps ben 6 00 
ni 00 
Invariably in advance. 


*_* The can be obtained at amy of the newspaper 
depots in the States, and carriers, 
GLEASON, 
. Publisher and Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
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REV. HOSEA BALLOU. | for years together, of various papers and 
He Ballon was born April 30th, 1771, in magazines. Though in his 81st year, he 
the town of Richmond, N. H. His father was a po 
ught three sermons of a Sabbath with as little 
self ow the doctrine of future rewards and pun- youngest in the o der. In stature Mr. Bal- 
ishments was not consistent with the doctrine of lou, in his prime, was fally six feet, figure 
the Bible, and gradually formed for himself the very erect, and possessing a form and fea- 


faith which has since become the acknowledged ture of rare manly beauty, with expression 
creed of the Universalist denomination. At the and intelligence in every feature, crowned 


| age of twenty-one his ministerial career may be itt YY Y, YY by a bright, ow blue eve, B whole 
said to have begun, and from that period to the iif YY Yy appearance ~ rang en re vig- 
present .e has continued to preach the doctrine YY yj or, even in old age, his ing 
| of universal salvation without intermission. Mr y . Yh Wy fp naturally a good one, a is ts sec- 
Ballou is an extemporaneous speaker, and, with- onding the kindly penne’ Our 
| out any attempts at rhetoric, is yet eloquent yy artist has given us a ikeness 
| to an unusual extent, and seems ever addressing WHY | of the subject of these brief remarks, pro- 
Wy, 


serving the mild and serene attributes that 
ever speak from his face and fill his heart. 
In the three principal channels of judging 
and arriving at the knowledge of charac- 


| his audience as though by their own fire sides, 
and he had just dropped in. In the early period lif Uy) YM, 
of his ministry he was settled over various socie- 
ties in Vermont and New Hampshire. At the 


| 

age of thirty-six he became scttled over a society iff My ; Ny ter, viz., looks, words and actions, the first 

| is the most faithfal. Professions pass for 

| Portsmouth N. H., where he remained for six is the most faithfa pass 

| years, when he removed to Salem, Mass. After WY nothing, actions may be counterfeited, but 

| presiding over the society of Salem abont three w)/// RQ } Wy y a man’s looks he cannot help; and though 
years, Mr. Ballou received an invitation from iy aS ON %y his whole life might be a falsehood to him- 


— 


the Second Universalist Society in Boston to 
become their pastor, and he removed to this city 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. He was in- 
stalled December 15th, 1817, in the church in 
School street, which had been built with the 


| self and others, a perfect artist would be- 
| 
| avowed purpose of obtaining his services.— 


tray the secret to the world upon the can- 
vass. The many portraits, paintings and 
lithographs of Mr. Ballou are particularly 
valuable in this respect, as speaking his 
true character in the expression. We 
could hardly have selected a subject for 
our readers who is better known or more 
generally beloved, in New England. than 
Father Ballou. 


Though now assisted by a colleague, be is still 
the pastor of this suciety, having continued an 
unbroken and happy connection with its mem- 
bers for nearly thirty-five years. During Mr. 
Ballou’s professional career he has found time to 
write a number of religious books, which have 


i indeed is the world of God 
become standard works with the denomination lorious is the world 
of which he is looked up to as the head, and he of God within us. ‘There lies the land of 


has also at various times had the editorial charge REV. HOSEA BALLOU, OF BOSTON. | song, here lies the poet's native land. 
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